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Trust or distrust is increased by its exercise. If 
we exercise trust in a friend, our trust in him grows 
because of our trusting. If we consent to doubt him, 
our doubt of him is greater and greater, because of 
our doubting. What a friend seems to us in the 
long run, depends on how we look at him, There 


are few persons who would show no cause for being | 


trusted, to one who confidently looked for such cause. 
There is no one who is wholly without flaw, in the 
sight of him who is persistently looking for flaws. 


Every one must consent to be a dullard in one 
circle or another, At a dancing-party a man who 
cannot—or will not—dance is likely to be labeled 
“stupid.” In a clatter of gossipy small-talk a learned 
man or a fine conversationist is at a disadvantage. 
He gains the reputation, there, of being shy or re- 
served or stiff, or of being stupid. And what is it to 
be stupid? Primarily it is to stand amazed. And 
so the uncongenial man at a card-party, or at a 
dancing-party, or at a gathering of gossips, is stupid, 
is—amazed ! 


It is one thing to hope for what is best, and another 
thing to hope for what we desire. When a choice is 


r $1.50. For rates to Great | 


presented to us, we usually prefer the easy to the 
difficult. We would rather go through life untempted 
than tempted. But the way that we prefer is not 
necessarily the way that is best for us. The man who 
can feel that he has no great temptations staring him 
in the face, no peculiar obstacle in sothe avenue of 
moral and spiritual progress, has good reason to be 
alarmed. One has already made progress in the 
Chrisgian life when he finds himself in an habitual 
struggle. Then it is that he really desires to encoun- 
ter those difficulties, however much he may dread 
them, which he knows are necessary to the upbuild- 
ing of his Christian character. Then it is that he 
hopes for the best because it is best. 


Whatever was the nature and form of the star that 
guided the Eastern Magi toward the Holy Child in 
Bethlehem, it is evident that its mission was to shed 
light on the path of those who had no other means 
of guidance, but who would gladly follow as God led. 
The mission of that star was fulfilled in the days of 
the Magi. There is no call for it now. Yet how 
many there are who wish that they could observe 
some such sign as that, for the confirming of their 
faith, instead of looking to the plain teachings of the 
Word of God, in the sunlight of Christian experience. 
There is no end to the wishing for a sight of the Star 
of Bethlehem, and to the wondering over its form and 
nature. Just now the air is full of rumors that this 
star is to show itself again, and questions multiply as 
to the basis of these rumors. Because of these ques- 
rtionings, a special article on the subject is given to 
the readers of The Sunday School Times, from the 
pen of Professor Charles A. Young of Princeton, one 
of the most eminent living astronomers,—himself a 
reverent follower of the Saviour disclosed by the Star 
of Bethlehem. In view of the facts there stated, it 
may well be concluded that it is not for us to know 
—and that there would be no good in our knowing— 
just what it was that God employed as a means of 
showing the way Christward to those who had no 
other help to that knowledge nineteen centuries ago. 


A question of questions in the world of philosophic 
thought has been, whether matter has any real exist- 
ence in the universe, or whether there is anything in 
the universe besides matter. Those who make matter 
all-inclusive are called materialists. Those who recog- 
nize spirit as pervading and controlling the universe 
are divided into schools of various names. In ordi- 
nary practical life it is evident that sentiment and 
feeling have a swaying power in the world transcend- 
ing the forces of matter; that “thought is deeper 
than all speech, feeling deeper than all thought ;” 
but this still leaves open the question with the pseudo- 
philosopher whether thought and feeling are anything 
more than attributes of matter. At last, however, 
this question would seem to be finally settled. In 
| Chicago, there is “a weekly journal, devoted to the 
work of conciliating religion with science; ” and in a 
recent number of that journal the editor has been 
| moved to pronounce on this much discussed question of 
the place of spirit in the world of matter. He says: 
“We do not maintain that a spirit resides in every 
atom, but we maintain that the elements of feeling 
are a property that is inseparably connected with 








matter. Feeling originates when a certain configura- 


tion of molecules produces a definite interaction among 
the particles of organized substance. The motions of 
every particle take place according to the laws of 
mechanics, and are accompanied, not with feeling, 
but with elements of feeling. The feeling that takes 
place in organized substance during its activity is not 
a product of its mechanical motion (that is, motion is 
not changed into feeling), but it is a phenomenon that 
accompanies its mechanical motions. Mechanical 
motions and the elements of feeling are not inter- 
changeable, but run parallel to each other; and special 
combinations of these elements form the phenomena 
we call feelings. Thus, together with the evolution 
of the mechanism, progresses the development of feel- 
ing whiéh reaches in man the height of conscious 
thought.” What a comfort it is to have science and 
religion conciliated after that fashion ! 





THE PLACE OF SYMPATHY IN 
CHILD-TRAINING. 


A child needs sympathy hardly less than he needs 
love; yet ten children are loved by their parents 
where one child has his parents’ sympathy. Every 
parent will admit that love for his children is a duty; 
but only now and then is there a parent who realizes 
that he ought to have sympathy with his children, 
In fact, it may safely be said that, among those chil- 
dren who are not called to suffer from actual upkind- 
ness on the part of their parents, there is no greater 
cause of unhappiness than the lack of parental sym- 
pathy. And, on the other hand, it is unquestionably 
true that in no way can any parent gain such power 
over his child for the shaping of the child’s character 
and habits of life as by having and showing sympathy 
with that child. 

Love may be all on one side. It may be given 
without being returned or appreciated. It may fail 
of influencing or affecting the one toward whom it 
goes out. But sympathy is in its very nature a two- 
fold force. It cannot be all on one side. From its 
start it is a response to another’s feelings or needs, 
It is based on the affections, or inclinations, or suffer- 
ings, or. sense of lack, already experienced by another. 
Hence sympathy is sure of a grateful recognition by 
the one who has called it out. Love may be proffered 
before it is asked for or desired. Sympathy is in 
itself the answer to a call for that which it represents. 
Love may, indeed, be unwelcome. Sympathy is, in 
advance, assured of a welcome. 

In his joys, as in his sorrows, a true child wants 
some one to share his feelings rather than to guide 
them. If he has fallen and hurt himself, a child is 
more helped by being spoken to in evident sympathy 
than by being told that he must not cry, or that his 
hurt is a very trifling matter. The love that shows 
itself in tenderly binding up his wound, in a case like 
this, has less hold upon the chikd than the sympathy 
that expresses a full sense of his pain, and that recog- 
nizes and commends his struggle to control his feelings 
under his injury. It is edhic, indeed, to comfort a 
child at such a time, and to give him power over 
himself, by showing him that you feel with him, and 
how you want him to feel, than by telling him, never 
so lovingly, what he ought to do, and how to do it, 
And it is the same with a child in any time of joy, as 





in every time of grief. He wants yoursympathy with 
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_ him in his delights, rather than your loving approval 
of his enjoying himself just then and in that way. 
Herbert Spencer, who makes as little of the finer 
setitiments of human nature as any intelligent ob- 
server of children can safély do, emphasizes this 
desire of a child for sympathy, in the realm of mental 
development. “What can be more manifest,” he 
asks, “than the desire of children for intellectual 
-sympathy? Mark how the infant sitting on your 
knee thrusts into your face the toy it holds, that you 
too may look at it. See, when it makes a creak with 
* its wet finger on the table, how it turns and looks at 





“you; does it again, and again looks at you; thus 
“gaying as clearly as it can—‘Hear this new sound.’ | 
-Watch how the older children come into the room 
‘exclaiming, ‘Mamma, see what a curious thing,’ 
. ‘Mamma, look at this,’ ‘Mamma, look at that;’ and 
would continue the habit, did not the silly mamma 
-tell them not to tease her. Observe how, when out 
* with the nurse-maid, each little one runs up to her 
“with the new flower it has gathered, to show her how 
" pretty it is, and to get her also to say it is pretty. 
Listen to the eager volubility with which every urchin 
. describes any novelty he has been to see, if only he 
gan find some one who will attend with any interest,” 
‘-How many parents there are, however, who are 
‘veadier to provide playthings for their childrett than 
to share the delights of their children with those 
playthings; readier to set their children at knowledge- 
seeking, than to have a part in their children’s sur- 
prises and enjoyments of knowledge-attaining; readier 
to make good, asfar as they can, all losses, to their 
children, than to grieve with their children over 
those losses. And what a loss of power to those par- 
ents ‘as parents, is this lack of sympathy with their 
“children as children. There are, however, parents 
who sympathize with their children in all things; 
‘and as a result, they practically train and sway their 
children as they will: for when there is entire sym- 
_ pathy between two persons, the stronger one is neces- 
: sarily the controlling force with both. 

In order to sympathize with another, you must be 
“able to put yourself in his place, mentally and 
"emotionally ; to occupy, for the time being, his point 

‘of view, and to see that which he sees, and as he sees 
it, as he looks out thence. It is not that your way of 
looking at it is his way from the start, but it is that 
his way of looking at it must be your way while you 
are taking your start in an effort to show your sym- 
“pathy with him. In many relations of life, sympathy 
would be impossible between two parties, because of 
the differences gf taste and temperament’ and habits 
of thought; but in the case of parent and child, the 
parent ought to be able to learn the child’s ways of 
. thinking and modes of feeling, so as to come into. the 
possibility of sympathy with the child at all times. 

How the child ought to feel is one thing. How 

the child does feel is quite another thing. The 
parent may know the former better than the child 
does ; but the latter the child knows better than the 
parent. Until a parent has learned just how the 
child looks at any- matter, the parent is incapable of 
so coming alongside of the child in his estimate of 
that matter as to win his confidence and to work with 
him toward a more correct view of it. To stand off 
apart from the child, and tell him how he ought to 
‘think and feel, may be a means of disheartening him, 
_as he finds himself so far from the correct standard. 
But to stand with the child and point him to the 
course he ought to pursue, is more likely to inspire 
~hiin to honest efforts in that direction, until he comes 
to think and to feel as his parents would have him. 

' A parent misses an opportunity of gaining added 
_power over his child, when he fails to show sympathy 





‘to be more moved by regret for the child’s sorrow 


than in going through with them originally. But if 
the parent seems to have no share with the child in 
any one or all of these lines of childhood experience, 
the child is necessarily shut away so far from his 
parent, ‘and compelled to live his life there af if he 
were parentless. 

Still more does a parent lose of ppportgnity for 
good to hiq child, if he fails to have sympathy with 
his child in that child’s weaknesses and follies and 
misdoings. It is in every child’s nature to long for 
sympathy at the point where he needs it most; and 
when he has done wrong, or has indulged evil thoughts, 
or is feeling the force of temptation, he is glad to turn 
to some one stronger’and better than himself, and 
| make confession of his faults and failures. If, as he 
comes to his parents at such a time, he is met with 
manifest sympathy, he is drawn to his parents with 
new confidence and new trust. But if he is met 
unsympathetically, and is simply told how wrong he 
is, or how strange it seems that he should be so far 
astray, he ia turned back upon himself to meet his 
| bitterest life-struggle all by himself; and a new bar- 
rier is.reared between him and his parents, that no 
parental love can remove, and that no we 
fulness or care can make a blessing to either child or 
parent. 

It is a great thing for a parent to have such sym- 
pathy with his child that his child can tell him freely 
of his worst thoughts or his greatest failures without 
any fear of seeming to shock that parent, and so to 
chill the.ehild’s confidence. It is a great thing for a 
parent to have such sympathetic thoughts of his child 
when thaf*child has unintentionally broken some 
fragile keepsake peculiarly dear to the parent, as 


over the mishap than for the loss of the precious relic, 
There is no such' power over children as comes froém 
such sympathy with children. 

There is truth in the suggestion of Herbert Spencer, 
that'too often “mothers and fathers are mostly con- 
sidered by their offspring as friend-enenties ;” and that 
it is much better for parents to show to their children 
that they are “their best friends,” than to content 
themselves with saying so. It ought to be so, that 
children would feel that they could find no such 
appreciative sympathy from any other person, in 
their gnjoyments, or in their sorrows and trials, as 
they are sure of from their parents. This is so in 
some cases; and wherever it is so, the parents have 
such power over and with their children as would 
otherwise be inrpossible. On the other hand, there 
are parents whé love their children without stint, and 
who would die to promote their welfare, who actually 
have no sympathy with their children, and who, be- 
cause of this lack of sympathy, are without the freest 
confidences of their children, and are unable to sway 
them as they ‘fain would. 

_. The power of sympathy is not wholly a natural one. 
It is largely dependent upon cultivation. An unsym- 
pathetic parent may persistently train himself to a 
habit of sympathy with an unsympathetic child, by 
recognizing his duty of learning how the child thinks 
and feels, and by perceiving the gain of getting dlong- 
side of that child in loving tenderness in order to 
bring him to a better way of thinking and feeling. 
But if a parent and child are not in sympathy, the 
best and most unselfish love that that parent can give 
to that child will be fruitless for such results in child- 
training as would be possible if that love were directed 


by sympathy. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A matter that is of very small interest in itself, may 





.with that child in the clgild’s enjoyments and ordinary 
occupations. If, indeed, the parent would be always | 
ready to evidence an interest in his child’s plays and | 
‘eompanionships and studies, the parent would grow 

into the very life of his child in all these spheres; and | 
‘there would be hardly less delight to the child in 
talking those things over with his parent afterward, 


| rise to Targe importance because of the principle involved, 
| or supposed to be involved, in its consideration. Just 
now the question of the right. or wrong of giving a gratuity 
| to a hotel servant—or “ tipping,” as it is commonly called 
| —seems to have more prominence in the minds of readers 
of The Sunday School Times than any other question of 
| practical ethics or casuistry. It came about on this wise: 
lA correspondent asked if a Christian might properly 









use eK aE: his own comfort, “in any way that is not 
plainly sinful,” instead of using it only for religious 
purposes; and he instanced, by way of illustration, the 

giving of money to a hotel waiter in order to secure 

“some - extra article of food.” The answer given, in 

these columns, was to the effect that personal comfort, 

when sought‘@s a means of added efficieney in Christ’s 

service, might be a very proper object of immediate pur- 

suit, and that, in this light, the giving of money to a 

wakter in order to secure a needed meal might be both 

right and wise, even by 4 foreign missionary. This 

answer was understood by some as giving an approval to 

an improper purchase of service from a hotel waiter, to 

the detriment’ of other guests through his: nécessary 

neglect of them. It was even thought to look like a 

commendation of “bribery and corruption.” Thereupon 

the Editor explained that he did “ not counsel any Chris- 

tian to use his money for the purpose of inducing a 

hotel waiter, or any one else, to neglect his duty toward 

others,” but’ that be did think it proper for a Christian 
man—even though he were a missionary—to use money 
for the securing of needed service from one'who had a 
right to give that service—even though he were a hotel 

waiter. But this explanation has only multipiied ques- 

tions, criticisms, protests, and even denunciations, in the 
premises; and it is evident that there is need of further 
explanations concerning the whole matter, Only a few 

of the many letters on the subject received by the 
Editor can have mention and reply ; but the few will meet 
the case as well as would many. One good woman from 

Massachusetts is sure that the Editor's “ argument goes 
to prove that the end justifies the means,” and, in ber 
opinion, 

If the matter were left in the hands of the women of the 
country, this Old World excrescence, popularly dubbed “ tip- 
ping,” would very soon fall into “innocuous desuetude; ” but 
since the half of American humanity which, as a general thing, 
bears the purse, will persist in grafting it on to our social system, 
what can we poor women do but either sacrifice our principles 
or go hungry ? 

A well-known and highly honored eincemes' in Rhode 
Island is in favor of a revision of the Editor’s confession 
of belief in this matter. He says: 

Your remarks on the question of “ tipping the waiter” need 
revision. You surely cannot mean that a missionary is exempt 
from ordinary ryles. A bank clerk owes his best sery ce to his 
employers, and to his conscience, just as truly as @ m sionary. 
If he loses his dinner, or lunch, the work may suffer. So my 
health and my family may suffer by my losing my dinner, even 
if [am on a journey of pleasure. If it is right to “tip ‘the 
waiter,” say so. If it is wrong, the missionary must not do 
evil that good njay come. The Sunday School Times mnst 
teach better morals than that;. and, especially, you must not 
burden the poor missionary with the defense of so questionable 
a practice as “ tipping the waiter.” 

Of course, a missionary is not “exempt from ordinary 
rules” of morality or propriety. If it would be wrong 
for a bank cashier, or for a lottery-ticket vender, or for a 
pickpocket, to give a gratuity to a hotel-waiter, it would 
be quite as wrong for a missionary to do so, Indeed, the 
only reason for mentioning the missionary in this connec- 
tion, was as a means of saying that the course suggested 
would be in itself right,—even by a wholly consecrated 
disciple of Christ. And now, to make his own position 
clearer to his readers, the Editor says emphatically that 
the giving of a gratuity toa hotel waiter, at a proper 
time and in proper measure, may be not only a Chris- 
tian’s privilege, but a Christian’s positive duty. It does 
not follow that the giving of a gift to a waiter deprives 
others of his services; on the contrary, it often tends to 
promote his readiness to be prompt in serying others 
from. whom he will receive nothing. For example, many 
a Christian man who entersa hotel. breakfast-room and 
finds himself almost alone there, with, say, five times as 
many waiters as guests, will, at the close of his meal, 
hand a gratuity to the waiter who has served him faith- 
fully. By so doing he quickens the interest of the waiter 
in a waiter’s mission, and many a subsequent guest at 
that table is served the better through the waiter’s hope 
—that will be unrealized. 

Just here, however, there are important’ distinctions 
to be made between a right use and a wrong use of money 
as a means of securing extra efficiency in duty on the 
part of those whose service or good offices we have need 
of. Attention to these distinctions is called, by a briglit 
Connecticut correspondent, in the following letter : 

Here is a problem suggested by your remarks on tipping the 
waiter for“ extra speed ‘and extra attention” To bribe, says 
Webster, is to give a reward, “ with a view to pervert the judg- 
ment or corrupt the conduct.” Our “ representative ”’ {inthe 
Legislature) is a little slow, and not very attentive to me, To 


inerease his speed and his attention in my behajf, [ hand him 
$1,000. It is a great success, He grows nimble. I dide’s do 
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it “with a view to,” etc. Oh no! that is not in my line. I 
only wanted my job pushed,—to help support my family, my 
church, and ¢he starving missionaries. “No harm done.” His 
speed was increased, that’s all, I amateacher. The [school] 
committee man is slow. To make him frisky in my behalf, I 
give him $5. He “ stirs his boots,” and I get the fat situation. 
“No harm done,” again, Singular, though, that he is so lively 
in my favor. Tip the waiter, tip the legislator, tip the commit- 
tee man, and the velocity is increased. They are paid for their 
work,—good work too. Wages by the proprietor, taxes by the 
people, are paid to have the business well done. “No harm is 
done” when the individual pays for faster driving. The judg- 
ment isn’t perverted at all; the conduct isn’t corrupted; you 
simply secure “extra speed.” Now, this sounds well, and your 
remarks sounded better; but both leave a very bad impression. 
There is a fair line between “average” speed and “ extra.” 
But there are cases, very numerous, where paying for the 
“extra” is the equivalent of bribery,—where the judgment is 
perverted, and the conduct is corrupted; the waiter, the legis- 
lator, and the committee man alike are really bribed; the 
waiter’s “ average speed and attention” are his agencies for 
securing a tip. But I wanted to suggest, and will, now that I 
have confessed to the accuracy of your comments in the letter, 
though I think they are not so in the impression they leave on 
the average reader, that you write an article for your columns 
on the other side. \pu have riddled many a fallacy as difficult 
to expose, and there is always occasion to mark the distinction 
between speed and extra speed in the performance of duty. I 
am sure it will be welcomed and profitable. 


“ Average speed” and “extra speed” is a good dis- 
tinction. Webster's definition of “bribery” is sound. 
“Bribery” is never right. Any treatment of a hotel- 
waiter that would tend to “‘ pervert the judgment or cor- 
rupt theconduct” of that waiter can have no justification 
on the part of a “missionary” or of a highwayman. 
Moreover, the proffer of a gratuity to any public official, 
any servant of the government, as a means of quickening 
his speed in duty-doing, is wrong, and is of the nature 
of bribery or corruption. But when the employer of a 
personal servant details that servant to serve an individual 
customer within a specified sphere, it is quite proper for 
the proxy-employer to secure extra speed or extra atten- 
tion from the servant assigned to him, by a fitting induce- 
ment, For example, a man who would reach a railroad 
station before the next train goes out toward his destina- 
tion may see that the “ average speed ” of the city hack- 
driver would not bring him there in season, but that 
“ extra speed”—for a consideration—would do so, It 
is not a question of “ perverting the judgment or corrupt- 
ing the conduct” of the hack-driver, but rather of enlist- 
ing his personal interest in the line of his personal duty. 
The traveler might with propriety proffer the hack-driver 
a suitable gratuity if he would furnish “extra speed” 
instead of “average speed.” If, indeed, the traveler’s 
possibility of reaching his dying mother’s bedside de- 
pended on his paying that gratuity, his refusal to give 
it would show him to belong, not to the missionary fra- 
ternity, but to that class of humanity to whom foreign 
missionaries are supposed to be sent. A visitor at a 
friend’s house is waited on by servants who are paid by 
the householder to do just such service for all the inmates 
ofthe home. Yet it is quite proper for the visitor to give 
gratuities to those servants; and by so doing the visitor 
increases the probability of extra speed and extraatten- 
tion on the servants’ part in that home at all times. No 
guest at a hotel ought to hire away a servant from another 
guest; but when a servant has been assigned by the pro- 
prietor to a service that justifies the guest in claiming 
that servant's time and strength, it is eminently proper 
for the guest to obtain as much extra speed and extra 
attention from that servant as he needs and can pay for, 
—even though the hotel proprietor may have failed to 
provide a sufficient number of servants for all his guests. 
Or, to put this imperatively, it may be said: It would 
not be right for you, at any time, to eall on any servant 
to whose service you have not a fair claim; nor would 
it be right to ask of that servant any attention or ministry 
which he ought not to bestow upon you. But when a 
servant is available to you for specified service, you have 
a right to quicken his interest in you, and his speed in 
his duty-doing, by such gratuities as you have the means 
of giving. If others suffer from lack of servants, because 
one servant does his simple duty by you, the blame rests 
not on you, but on the delinquent host. And in all this 
there is no such suggestion of bribery as might fairly 
attach to the giving of a gratuity for duty-doing to one 
who is not your servant, but a servant of the government. 
It is true that in all this matter the rich have an advan- 
tage over the poor; but that is only another way of say- 
ing that*‘ unto him that hath shall be given.” Flour 
and sugar can be bought at wholesale cheaper than at 
retail ; but that does not make it incumbent on the rich 
to pay as much per pound for flour or sugar by the bar- 
tel &s the puor have to pay by the single pound. Every 


rich Christian must count the added privileges, as well 
as the added responsibilities, of his wealth, a gift from 
God, to be used for his added efficiency in God’s service. 
Of gourse, it is not to be understood that it is always right, 
any more than it is always wrong, to give a gratuity to 
a servant who is already under wages. But it should be 
understood, that giving to such a servant, like giving a 
gratuity to a-salaried clergyman. at a wedding or at a 
funeral, may be a very proper thing, or a very unwise 
one, according to the circumstances of the particular case. 
It might, or it might not, be better for servants at hotels 
or at private houses never to be paid extra for extra 
speed or extra willingness; but as things are in this 
world as it is,—before Mr. Edward Bellamy has charge 
of the universe,—there is may a Christian who will 
deem it his duty, as well as his privilege, to reward extra 
service with special gifts, in the case of one.who is for 
the time being his faithful servant. 








GO TELL THY FRIENDS WHAT GOD 
HAS DONE. 


BY J. E, RANKIN, D.D. 


’ Go tell thy friends what God has done, 

His grace to thee proclaiming ; 

That for such mercy every one 
May keep his altar flaming : 

No chain to bind thee needed now; 
One word was by him spoken, 

The crown replaced upon thy brow, 
And every fetter broken. 


Thou hadst thy dwelling with the dead, 
No hand could bind or tame thee ; 
Thy dearest ones in terror fled, ° 
Nor love nor pride could shame thee : 
But now to thine own self restored, 
Clothed with faith’s vesture fitting, 
Thou knowest who of thee is Lord, 
And at his feet art sitting. 


Go tell thy friends what God has done! 
Wellnigh their hearts were breaking 
When thou didst their entreaties shun, 
Life’s purer paths forsaking : 
Go tell to them the welcome tale.— 
Well may they pause and wonder 
How Jesus’ simplest words avail 
To rend such chains asunder. 


Go tell thy friends what God has done! 
Such is his mercy’s fashion. 

What glorious triumph he has won, 
Or thee what great compassion : 

That they the work of grace may see, 
To snatch from sore temptation : 

That they may take and drink with thee 
The cup of his salvation. 


Highland Manse, Orange, N. J. 





THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES A. YOUNG, LL.D. 


The star of Bethlehem craze has broken out again, 
and the papers are printing more or less extensive and 
sensational articles upon the subject, and predicting the 
reappearance of the star in August next. 

The notion is based upon the well-known fact that in 
1572'a brilliant “ temporary star” was observed by the 
great Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahe, in the constella- 
tion of Cassiopeia, and the further fact that old annals 
contain statements, more or less vague, of similar appear- 
ances in the years 945 and 1264, and in the same part 
of the heavens. 

From these facts certain persons with remarkable logi- 
cal agility have deduced the very questionabie inference 
that all three phenomena were appearances of a single 
object, which is supposed to be a variable star of the 
same type as Omicron Ceti, or Mira; but with a period 
of over three hundred years, instead of eleven months. 

Furthermore, reckoning’ back three periods of three 
hundred and fifteen years each would bring us to the 
Christian era; and this satisfies our enthusiastic investi- 
gators that the “star in the east,” which heralded the 
nativity at Bethlehem, was identical with the star of 
Tycho. 

The star of 1572 appears to have been by far the most 
remarkable and finest of all the twelve temporary stars 
so far observed. It was a magnificent object for several 
months; so brilliant that it could be seen at midday,— 
rivaling, and perhaps outshining, Venus even at her 
brightest. 

Tycho observed it with great care, and fixed its posi- 
tion with all the accufacy attainable in those pre-tele- 
scopic days; but this degree of accuracy is insufficient to 





enable us to say with certainty whether the star is, or is 


not, identical with some one of the numerous telescopic 
stars now visible in the immediate neighborhood of the 
place he determined. This place is very nearly on the 
prolongation of the line drawn from Gamma Cassiopeia 
through Kappa, and about one and a half degrees from 
the latter star,—just on the northern edge of the Milky 
Way. 

Two reasons make it very improbable that Tycho’s 
star can be a true periodic variable. In the first place, 
the period is too long. No known variable has a period 
exceeding two years. In Mr. Chandler’s catalogue of 
two hundred and twenty-five variable stars (the most 
recent and trustworthy of such catalogues), the periods 
of one hundred and eighty are given as determined with 
more or less eertainty. Only four of the one hundred 
and eighty exceed five hundred days. As to the remain- 
ing forty-five, it may be noted‘that twelve are temporary 
stars which have been observed only once, while fourteen 
are irregularly variable; thatis,not periodic. This leaves 
nineteen in respect to which observations are not yet 
sufficient to decide their exact character. The second 
reason for doubting the periodicity of Tycho’s star is the 
rapidity with which it blazed up. In the case of all 
known periodic variables of the Mira type, the increase 
of light is gradual,—more rapid than the fall, it is true, 
but still not sudden. The star usually requires some 
weeks to attain its maximum. In the case of Tycho’s 
star it is probable (the evidence is not quite conclusive), 
and in the case of most of the other “‘ temporaries ” it is 
certain, that the brightness reached its limit within a few 
days, or even in a few hours,—the star flashed out, so 
to speak, § 

As regards the question whether Tycho’s star could 
have been the “ star of Bethlehem,” it would appear suf- 
ficient to point out that in the latitude of Palestine it 
would hate been seen as a “star in the north,” never a 
“star in the east.” It is true that nineteen hundred 
years ago the distance of Tycho’s star from the celestial 
pole would have been (on account of precession) about 
ten degrees greater than now; but this would still leave 
it “circumpolar,” so that, as seen from Jerusalem, it 
eould never have appeared to overhang the manger at 
Bethlehem. 

To sum up, we may say, then, that, while we cannot 
absolutely assert that Tycho’s star cannot possibly be 
identical with the stars of 945 and 1264, such identity:is 
extremely improbable, and there is not much reason to 
expect that the star will ever reappear. That this body 
is the same as the “star in the east” of the Gospels is 
more than simply improbable, and has never been main- 
tained by any authority worth noticing. 

It is extremely difficult to reconcile the scriptural 
account with anything but a purely miraculous phenom- 
enon, The only non-supernatural hypotheses deserving 
a moment’s consideration are, that the star was a bril- 
liant comet, which somehow éscaped record in all other 
contemporary annals; or else the hypothesis of Kepler, 
that the phenomenon was not a simple star at all, but 
an astron, or celestial configuration of high astrological 
significance, according to the then prevalent belief,— 
such, in fact, as the remarkable triple conjunction of 
the great planets Jupiter and Saturn, which actually 
occurred in the year B. C. 7 of the ordipary chrono- 
logical reckoning. d 

The Observatory, Princeton College. 


EUGENE BERSIER. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM C, WILKINSON, D.D, 


I must hasten to obey the impulse I feel to lay a pub- 
lic memorial tribute on the new-made grave of Eugéne 
Bersier, the great Protestant preacher of Paris, and there- 
fore of France. The sentiment in which I write will be 
qualified by personal remembrance, affection, and sor- 
row; for I valued the preacher as one that knew, and 
knew to bonor, the man. 

It is something more than a full quarter of a century 
ago that I first met M. Bersier. I had already before 
that—very early in active life, pathetically it seemed to 
me—gone upon the invalid list, when, utterly prostrate 
with the added exhaustion of passion for my country in 
the supreme throe of her agony for continued existence, 
I fled to Europe for respite and rest. The winter of 
1861-62 I spent in Paris. Ishal! never forget how grate- 
ful to me were the prayers that I heard from the touched 
lips of the young pastor of Véglise évangelique, lifted up, 
Sunday after Sunday, on behalf of my suffering coun- 
try. That young pastor was Eugene Bersier. I sought 
a meeting with him to thank him for his thought before 
God of my native land. I found ihat he knew something 
of us Americans by personal acquaintance ; for he had 








been a year or two resident here, (It seems especially fit 







































































°the American Republic. 


- ‘ston of his personal presence. 
*‘niingled with a simplicity, in his bearing, a fervor, en- 
“Mihdiing a sobriety, in his thought, a force, always ad- 


*- 


~ ship with him in the same church. 
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that I should say thése things concerning M. Bersier 
where I am saying them, for the reason that The Sunday 
School Times has, to such a degree, an international 


* @haracter.) That circamstance, of course, heightened the 


vividness of his individual sympathy for our nation in 
her hour of trial; but then all Protestant Christians in 
Paris—I may say, all evangelical Christians in Europe— 
"felt themselves bound up in one bundle of fortune with 
Our cause was their cause. 
During that whole winter I often, almost regularly, 


~ heard M. Bersier preach, I also saw him and heard him, 


“again and again, {n the weekly prayer-meetings of his 
“@harch. He was a noble-looking young man, with a 

sweet, rich voice that added full weight to the impres- 
There was a dignity, 


titably within measure, in his utterance, that gave 
‘promise of the eminence as preacher {n due time to be 


* his.” He adapted himself, as the true ptedcher will, to 
* the capacities and the needs of his hearers; but there 
* Wis ah elevation, an aspiration, in his discourse, as 


“Of instinctive, irrepressible buoyancy toward a level 
* that was higher, that was ideal. You were ifresistibly 
feminded of the standard set by the gréat classic preach- 


* @fa of France. Here might be a future Bosstvet, a future 
“ Maasillon, mingled, in ohne maf, who thén would be a 


truly greater than either. 


©°* ‘Young Bersier had good living guides, as well as high 
'. fmmortalized models. 


M. De Pressensé, to be aftérward 
senator of Fratice, and historian justly famous; Was’ his 


‘cousin, This senior kinsman of his was associate pastor 


With M. Bersier, in a relation something liké that Which 
‘we have example of hére in the Collegiate Reformed 


Church of New York City. Then, besides this, a distin- 


guished professor in the Sorbonne, M. St. Hilaire, a 
- brilliant and popular lecturer and author in history, was 
& wise and gracious counselor of M. Bersier, naturally 
brought to be such by active and useful fellow-member- 
I had the good 
. fortune of some personal acqtaintance with M. St. Hilaire, 
» whom T habitaally heard speak when he spoke in public; 
‘sand, whether it was from his professor’s chair at the 
Sorbontie or from his place, never vacant, in the church 
- prayer-meeting, mattered not; it was always, in either 
» ease, with an équal sense of blended profit and pleasure. 
--F was made sure, through kindly penetrative remarks 
. dropped by M. St. Hilaire in my ear, discriminating his 
pastor’s different pulpit discourses; as, further, through 
‘that pastor’s own expressions about his distinguished 
hearer’s influence on him, that M. Bersier found in this 
‘“felation at once a spur and a check and a guiding-rein 
that could not but be, to such an intelligently responsive 
‘spirit as his, of inestimable value. He was kept up to 
- the point of always doing his best; and his best was not 

suffered to be far other than the real, the absolute best. 
Tt has been to me no surprise that Eugéne Bersier has 
‘rah the shining career that he has. It was the only 
* legitimate fulfilment of the augurieg with which he set 
out. Alas that he has touched his goal so soon! A 
‘year ago last summer I saw him once more, after the 
‘lapse of more than a quarter of a century,—to him crowded 
‘with noble endeavor and fruitful achievement. The 
radiant young man that F remembered had grown to 
“reverence and the silver hair.” But the port was as 
erect as ever, and there was, in his apparent health and 
strength, the promise of at least another quarter of a 
céntury of ever-increasing power to be wielded by him 
for Christ, In reply to my questions, he told me of the 
volumes of sermons, six or séven in number, that he had 
published, and alluded, with frank and manly, and per- 
fectly modest, pleasure to the currency they had found, 
‘not only in France, but elsewhere in Europe. He pre- 
sented me a copy of his last volume, enhancing its value 
* by his autograph in it. He also gave me his historical 
Monograph, making a large and handsome book, on 
* Admiral Coligny, that heroic Protestant confessor and 
‘martyr of days which fell so evil for France. I cheered 
"myself silently with the hope that I might soon make 
‘return, however inadequate, in kind, for these valued 
volumes. Death was to be beforehand with me! But 
‘I meantime had been doing my best at the books, for 
return, which were to be, and which may be yet—anless 

* death be otherwise beforehand with me again ! 

I said to M. Bersier, “ How little we thought, when 
yu were sympathizing so affectionately with us, in our 
‘national troubles, that the hour of France to ‘suffer, even 
“worse than we, was so near!” “ Yes; in eight years 
“wus to come our struggle with Germany. That we could 
* bear; for, to every nation sooner or later arrives ite time 
 ofdefeat. But the Commune,—that was dreadful indeed ; 


- 


for in that we were destroying ourselves,—we were com- 
mitting the crime and the folly of suicide. During the 
siege of Paris, our straits were extreme, both from danger 
and from lack of food. It was a red-letter day at my 
house, during the time of the worst with the city, when 
we could get a rat for our table. Bombs from the ene- 
my’s guns fell everywhere about us. One fell into my 
own study. But all this terror and famine were as 
nothing compared with the shame-and horror of the 
Commtne!” 

T had read such things; I knew well that they hap- 
pened; but hearing them on the spot, from the lips of a 
personal sufferer, gave a living sense of reality such as I 
had never experienced before. But it was almost impos- 
sible, after all, to coneeM¥e the truth. Thata refined and 
cultivated gentleman, a man with distinction marked so 
legibly ia his very person and manner, that such a man 
as I saw before me, had actually, there, in the “high 
capital ” itself of luxury, been reduced to the extremity 
of rejoicing in a ragout of rat for his dinner,—well, I had 
to believe it, but I could not conceive it! 

That volume of sermons which I brought away as a 
souvenir of the interview,—I have since read it care- 
fully ; I fear, from beginning to end. I could wish that 
there might be one sermon yet left unread,—a certainty 
reserved of untasted pleasure and profit. “Purer gold of 
thought better beaten into perfect expression, I should 
not know where to look for in any volume of sermons. 
It has been in thy way to makésome study of Bossuet, of 
Massillon, of Bourdelone, and of Saurir, and I can 
truly say that, in summary of merit, the average sermoh 
of Bersier neéd not fear a comparison With the average 
sermon of afiy one of those masters of pulpit eloquence. 
Bersier Jacked orily the historic position, the arena, the 
prestige of patronage, the extrinsic worldly support, that 
the first three of the great preachers mentioned enjoyed, 
and that no preacher, probably, will ever enjoy again, 
to havea fanie for sacred oratory as wide and as splendid 
as theirs. That, in saying this, I am not merely extrava- 
gant, praise bestowed by M. de Sacy, in the Journal des 
Débats, on an earlier volume of sermons ‘from M. Ber- 
sier, may at least make probable. M. de Sacy says: 
“ As moral teacher, M. Bersier is equal—I do not fear to 
say it—to the greatest exemplars of our earlier Catholic 
pulpit.” 

I began in the spirit of grateful ascription to an emi- 
nently deserving name, alas! no longer among the living. 
Let me end with an irresistibly suggested recommenda- 
tion addressed to those who may read these words of 
mine: If you read French, get Bersier’s sermons, and 
read them. : 

I might add that, if William Jay was justified in 
learning French, as I believe he did, that he might read 
the great seventeenth-century preachers of France in the 
language ih which they spoke, you would be justified— 
and still more amply—in learning French that you may 
read the sermons of Eugéne Bersier; for, besides being 
sermons of the highest class as to literary and oratorial 
form, they discuss the living questions of to-day with 
masterly strength, and to an issue in accordance with 
the simplicity that is in Christ, 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 





EXPERIMENTAL TESTS OF TRUTH. 


BY ROBERT ©. OGDEN, 


It is interesting and instructive to observe how the 
doubtful questionings of the human mind are often fully 
answered by the facts of ordinary experience. Two 
such questions and answers may serve to illustrate the 
statement. 

The old question of the scribes in Capernaum concern- 
ing the power and willingness of Jesus Christ to forgive 
sins, often arises. The Scripture answer should satisfy, 
but an added and convincing reply can be quickly found 
if we recall the fact that the teachings of Jesus contain 
no higher command for human guidance than that of 
forgiveness between men. Witness Peter’s question, 
“ How oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive 
him? till seven times?” and Jesus’ answer, “I say not 
unto thee, Until seven times: but, Until seventy times 
seven.” - In the practice of the duty thus prescribed, men 
become most Christ-like. 

Therefore, if the highest experience of the Christ 
spirit is in the forgiveness of injuries, is it not right to 
reverently expect that Christ in his relation to humanity 
shall be bound by his own law? Consistency with his 
own charécter demands that he shall forgive the sins of 
the penitent; aud the earnest soul striving sincerely, 
however imperfectly, to work out the Divine will, may 








thus have from personal experience an assurance of for: 





giveness, most precious because petsonal. Reason and 
Common sense thus interpret the Scripture, and carry a 
conviction to the heart more powerful than even the 


‘miracles of the Saviour; that his rulings upon the for- 


giveness of sins are binding upon himself. 

Again, the justice of the command, “ Be ye perfect, 
even as your FatHer which is in heaven is perfect,” is 
frequently called in question. The common fashion is 
to dismiss it to the realm of the impossible, assuming the 
command to mean that men must attain Divine perfec- 
tion before the conditions of Christianity are met. 

Measure the maxim by the standard of ordinary human 
action, and it takes a prattical form, entirely consistent 
with that which men are constantly demanding in°the 
daily affairs of life. 

In art, love is frequently represented as -blind,. or 
blindfolded. The underlying thought is that the object 
of human love must be perfect, and, lest it should not be, 
love is blinded, thatthe defects may not be seen. Love 
would, and must, demand a perfect ideal in the-object 
loved. And as the object loved must be perfect, com- 
pleteness demands that the one loving must present a 
corresponding ideal of perfection. “Can two walk to- 
gether unless they be agreed?” ‘T'ffis is the basis, recog- 
nized or not, of the best human affection. A perfectly 
worthy object approached, secured, and rétained by cor- 
responding worth. 

A little observation will show how true fhis is in the 
practical affairs of heart and life. True love is kindand 
long-suffering,—“ beareth all things, believeth:all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” The spirit of 
apology which true affection cultivates for all short- 
comings, is the best indication of a longing for ideal 
perfection, often refusing surrender to the evidence of 
fact. And so through the lower strata of partial and 
diluted affection the deceit and concealment practiced to 
hide wrong-doing is but another evidence that the God- 
like ideal of perfect love leaves its faint impress upon 
even degraded humanity. “ 

The higher man rises intellectually and spiritually, 
the more clearly defined is his demand for perfection. 
This is true in natural science, which claims from nature 
exact and perfect truth, in the mechanic arts,—tle watch 
must keep perfect time, the silence of the engine at high- 
est speed must prove the complete accuracy of adjyst- 
ment. In the fine arts, perhaps orchestral music gives 
the best familiar illustration of this human aspiration. 
The thought of the composer, attuned by lofty fancy, 
creates expression by scores of instruments, string, reed, 
and brass, of the wildest passion or softest sentiment. 
When we consider how, in the quiet of a study, the whole 
creatign of glorious sound and rapturous utterance, com- 
plicated and involved, is clear to his imagination, the 
thought of his art seems God-like in perfection and com- 
pleteness. And, again, in the rendering of the grand 
composition the same elements reappear. The conduc- 
tor, entering deeply into the conception of the composer, 
makes the music a part of himself, and the many per- 
formers, under the power of his baton, are for thie time 
subjects of his will, as he guides them in the mazes of 
harmonic discourse, his every sense alive and keen, and 
ear so quick that the slightest variation from the truth 
of sound on a single string of a single violin is instantly 
detected, located, and corrected. The composer’s ideal 
is absorbed by the conductor, the aim of the latter the 
perfect expression of the former’s perfect thought. 

It is therefore true that humanity seeks perfection at 
every point,—materia], intellectual, spiritual. 

How beaatifully coincident is all this human aspira- 
tion with Divine teaching! St. John tells us “God is 
love,” and “ perfect love ¢asteth out fear.” Therefore 
it is possible for the human soul to be en rapport.with 
God, perfection with imperfection. The rugged St. Paul, 
even more than the beloved disciple St. John, exalts love 
as the highest grace possible to human or spiritual crea- 
tion, when he asserts that “love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” But Jesus Christ puts the seal of his teachings 
upon this principle in the words “greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friend,” and then shows the perfect greatness of his own 
love by the sacrifice of his own life for all willing to 
become his friends. 

“The kingdom of God is. within you,” says Jesus 
Christ; “Christ liveth in me,” “Christ formed within 
you,” says St. Paul, the divine nature in the human 
soul, and that nature perfect love. Humanity seeking 
perfection in all things, but in nothing so much as in 
the affections, so that the expression of love in the Chris- 
tian home creates the nearest approach to heaven upon 
the earth. ; * 


In the light of all this, the apparently impossiblacom- 
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mand, “ Be ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect,” becomes not only a loving admonition, but 
creates a meeting-place between God and man on a 
heavenly plane, supplies a method whereby human weak- 
ness may be energized by Divine power, and human 
deficiency made bearable through a higher, absolutely 
perfect relation, to which no limitation can ever come. 

And this touch of holy experience develops in the soul 
a constantly rising self-respect, revealing man’s possi- 
bilities to himself, and by the revelation lifting him 
through a human aspiration to a Divine sympathy that 
witnesses anew to the fact that every law of God, whether 
written upon stone tablets and given amid the thunders 
of Sinai, or in the gentle words of Jesus Christ by the 
lake-side in Galilee, in the temple courts, or in the 
quiet of the home at Bethany, are equally expressions of 
- the perfect love of God. 

If this be true, the apparently impossible becomes the 
possible and attainable. The command which seemed 
so severe an invitation-to enter into the highest, holiest 
sympathy, the precept st first so hard and chilling, is no 
longer a sign to warn away from the kingdom of heaven, 
but an invitation through fidelity and grace to become 
the sons of God, the loving sons of a heavenly Father. 

And thus experience stands ready to answer all ques- 
tions of Christian faith and practice, and becomes the 
solvent that attracts unto itself the full knowledge of 
practical truth, the branch which, cast into the bitter 
waters of daily life, makcs them sweet and pleasant, 

Philadelphia. 
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THE RELIGIOUS PORCUPINE. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE H. HUBBARD. 


The pogcupine is a fitting symbol of the disagreeable. 
With his long, sharp spines sticking out in every direc- 
tion, he wounds all who venture to touch him. Some 
assert that he has a habit, in his more than usually dis- 

' agreeable moods, of shooting off his quills like darts, and 
thus wounding those at a distance from him. 

In our books on natural history these animals are 
described as quadrupeds ; but we have seen a species of 
biped that, if not identical, is certainly very closely 
related to them. We find them in our churches, and 
occasionaily they make their way into the prayer-meet- 

* ing, though they are not regular attendants there. Their 
religion is of a kind peculiar to themselves, and they 
wear it as a porcupine does his quills, In their view the 
chief use of religion seems to be to make everybody 

‘uncomfortable who comes in contact with them. And 

they are nothing loath to shoot a dart now and again gt 
long range. They take a supreme delight in inflicting 
wounds in the form of reproof, criticism, and the like. 

One of these thorny individuals is quite sufficient to 
disturb the comfort of a whole community of earnest 
Christian workers. He is always watching for a chance 
to “hit” somebody; and he is no respecter of persons. 
At the close of the morning service.he often greets the 
pastor, and with significant emphasis says tohim: “That 
was a capital fert you preached from this morning.” On 
the rare occasions when he drops into the prayer-meet- 
ing, if he speaks, it is to reprove the coldness of his 
fellow-Christians, and their many failures in service. If 
he leads in prayer, instead of praying to the Lord, he 
prays at some one who is present, or at the church in 
general. Occasionally he is seen at a church social, and 
when some earnest brother or sister who is trying hard 
to cultivate a feeling of friendliness and good-fellowship 
among the people approaches him with a warm greeting 
and shake of the hand, he replies with a shade of sar- 
casm: “If this was prayer-meeting night, you wouldn’t 
see so many here.” And he usually adds some remarks 
regarding the worldly tendencies of Christians at the 
present day. 

His favorite victims are among thé young people. In 
dealing with the unconverted he does not talk directly 
to them on the subject of religion, giving them a chance 
to state their position or to ask for guidance. That 
might entangle himself. He prefers to shoot his quills 
from a distance, aiming at them his answers in’the Bible 
class, or giving them side shots now and then when 
talking to others in their presence. Ifa young disciple 
fails to bear his part in the prayer-meeting, he of the 
sharp quills has something to say to him about being 
ashamed to show his colors. And when, after a hard 
gtruggle and much prayer, the timid beginner has uttered 
a few words in public, he is reminded by the same men- 
tor that religion consists in something more than speak- 
ing in meeting. 

The one great fear of these people seems to be lest 
religion should be made too pleasant and too attractive. 
They are exceedingly careful to strain out every gnat of 





undue levity from their religion, while they swallow 
whole two-hamped camels of fault-finding, uncharitable- 
ness and complaining. 

Quadruped porcupines hibernate. So do the bipeds. 
They roll themselves up in a ball,—spines outward,— 
and sleep for months aga time. Don’t touch them, how- 
ever, to wake them up; for the spines are as sharp as 
ever. You miss them from church, and you ask the 
reason. Asleep! Oh,no! They never sleep. They never 
grow cold in the work. They stay away from church 
because it does them no good to go. The pastor doesn’t 
rise to their level. They are not fed by his sermons. 
He is afraid to preach the strong, full gospel. Or the 
church is so worldly, so unspiritual, that they are utterly 


discouraged. So they stay at home, coiled ap in their, 


spiny ball, and live on their own surplus spirituality till 
the warmth of some revival calls them forth to claim a 
share in its glory. 

The quadruped porcupine is very useful in some coun- 
tries as a destroyer of vermin. The use of the biped por- 
cupine does not yet appear. We strongly suspect that 
it was a specimen of this then unnamed species that St. 
Paul called “a thorn in the flesh.” If so, the Almighty 
still sees fit to allow them to remain in the church as a 
means of developing in others a deeper ‘experience of 
grace and charity. It therefore becomes our duty to 
bear with them. Yes, we must love them, if it is pos- 
sible for love to penetrate their quill armor, But, fellow- 
Christians, don’t imitate them! Be whatever else you 
please, but don’t be a porcupine. 

Boston, Mass. 





PRIMARY METHODS. 


LESSON PREPARATION, 


BY, ISRAEL P, BLACK. 


Some years ago, a prominent primary teacher very 
wisely said: “ The primary class is a place where little 
ones are to be fed with spiritual food. The greatest care 
in preparing that food is to be taken. The lesson to be 
prepared must be broken up into little pieces; tough, 
controversial portions of the subject are to be thrown 
out, while the tender, digestible bits will be received 
with pleasure and advantage.” 

Teachers constantly desire to know what is the best 
method of preparing God’s Word, so that it can be 
properly received into young minds and hearts. Many 
have imagined this to be a very easy task; but only the 
teacher of experience realizes that it is one of the most 
difficult in the line of religious instruction, Even in 
this advanced period there are to be found many teach- 
ers who believe with one who said, ‘‘I have not time to 
prepare lessons for an adult class, but I would like to 
teach the primary class, because that does not require 
uny preparation.” Some teachers imagine a hurried 
glance at the lesson on Sunday morning wi¥l give ample 
preparation for teaching. To all such suffer me to speak 
a word. Do you fully realize how important are the 
truths you are required to prepare? They are certainly 
the most valuable words and truths ever committed to 
man. ‘These “wonderful words of life” are to be im- 
pressed by you upon the plastic mind of a little child. 
Do not think the preparation for this can be lightly, 
thoughtlessly, hurriedly accomplished. You need more 
study, more light, more of the Holy Spirit, than is re- 
quired by the teacher of ani adult class. 

Permit me to suggest four points that have been help- 
ful in my preparation, and that may be of some benefit 
to others: 1. For whom shall we prepare? 2. What? 
3. How? 4. When? Let us look at these points in 
their order. 

1, For whom shall we prepare? For the youngest 
minds capable of receiving truth. These minds can 
hold but a little, and that should be so prepared as to be 
easily received, that it may be the better retained. It is 
often remarked, “ You can throw more water at a bottle 
than it will receive when carefully poured in.” If the 
truths you are to prepare and teach are to be of any 
benetit, they must be slowly prepared and slowly poured 
in, “ here a little, and there a little.” Try to place your 
mind in the same condition as that of the child, and you 
will not then be in danger of preparing as if for older 
minds. Do not give any child occasion to say, as one 
did to his minister, “‘ Fire lower, so as to hit the little 
fellows,” Know the little minds for which you prepare. 
Be familiar with their wants, see them in their homes, 
ascertain their daily trials and temptations, so that you 
can prepare the lesson to meet their wants, If your 
preparation is the best adapted to the child of seven 
years of age, it will not injure the one who has reached 
the age of ten; but should you prepare more especially 
for the older scholars, you will most likely fail to interest 


those of younger years, and have no portion whatever 
for the very little ones. Always aim low,—bring the 
food within reach of the babes. 

2. What shall we prepare? It is well we have 
no choice in the matter; that others have very wisely 
selected for our lessons the best words and truths of the 
inspired Book. The difficulty is never about the quality, 
—that can never be better,—but the quantity often over- 
whelms us, unless our experience enables us to make 
the best use of it. With an average period of not over 
twenty minutes in which to teach, we cannot hope to 
exhaust the subject. Experience must guide uz in know- 
ing just how little it is wise to use, and how much must 
be rejected. 

It is much the best plan to take the one thought that 
is best adapted to the minds of our scholars, than to 
attempt to impress upon them the many truths usually 
found in the selected lessons. This one thought should 
be impressed upon them; an intimate knowledge of the 
needs of your scholars will help you to decide how. We 
can always teach Jesus. Every lesson selected from his 
Word leads directly or indirectly up to him, Even the 
Old Testament lessons, which primary teachers often feel 
like discarding, point to the blessed Saviour. Weshould 
never have aimless teaching. Choose your mark, and 
try to hit it. Methinks I hear some say, “ You have 
told us for whom to prepare, and what to prepare, and 
now tell us j 

8. How to prepare the Word. You often read the 
beautiful lessons published for primary teachers in the 
various papers, and long to make as good a preparation 
for your class. Let me add a word of comfort just 
here. You can prepare lessons that will be equally as 
good as these, if not better. I hold that the average 
teacher who makes a preparation just suited to the wants 
of her scholars, has prepared far better than the teacher 
who, in a general way, writes a lesson which is supposed 
to be adapted to every class. 

In the first place, carefully read over the lesson story, 
and write it out in your own language. This narrative 
should never be read to the class; neither is it wise to 
commit itto memory. The mere act of committing it to 
paper will aid the mind in retaining the greater part of 
the narrative, and very often the precise words of Scrip- 
ture. After the narrative is firmly fixed in your mind, 
look after the historical and geographical points of the 
lesson, and learn everything that will bear upon the 
lesson, to be found first in God’s word, and then in any 
of the multitude of helps now furnished to teachers. 
You cannot prepare too much. Have your mind filled 
with more than you can possibly teach; but when you 
draw it forth from the mind, reduce it, so as to teach but 
little, but have that little of the very best, Having 
gathered this knowledge, ask yourself, How many truths 
does this lesson teach? Which one is best adapted to 
my class? Then prepare to teach this one truth ina 
variety of ways and means. First, by a word on the 
blackboard. Second, by a picture on the blackboard. 
Then by an anecdote, by a song, and sometimes by a 
prayer. Nearly every lesson can be illustrated by an- 
other Bible story. You can subscribe to a number of 
children’s papers, and clip such stories as may be useful 
in this work, filing them in envelopes arranged by topics, 
You will thus gather a large number of illustrations far 
better for your use than any in the published books, be- 
cause they are your selections, 

Illustrations should be used only to enforce a truth. 
Never tell an anecdote in such a way that the story will 
be remembered and the truth forgotten. You will soon 
learn how careful has been your preparation and teach- 
ing, by the information you receive through the home. 
If you teach so well that the children talk about the les- 
son at home, you may feel assured your preparation was 
not in vain. 

Every lesson systematically prepared should have the 
following divisions: First, a short review of the previous 
lesson. Second, a short introduction; this should be 
some familiar object, or a story, which teaches the one 
truth you intend to bring out in the lesson. Third, the 
narrative or Bible story. Fourth, the one truth you 
want to impress upon the scholars. Fifth, individual 
application, which will meet the want of some child. 
Experience has taught me that a lesson thus prepared 
will hold the attention of the scholars and impart truth 
that will be apt to remain. 

4. When shall I prepare? Not on Saturday night; 
most certainly, not on Sunday morning. A very 
good rule is to look o¥er the next lesson on Sunday 
evening, and follow this up, every day of the week, 
spending one or two hours upon it Gaily. A much 
better plan is to have a longer look ahead, so as to 
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anticipate the coming lessons. The daily readings and 
observations of children, as we engage in our various 
pursuits, are helpful in furnishing us the needed prepa- 
ration, In other words, prepare at home, in the street, 
among the children. Keep eyes and ears open for the 
approaching lesson. 

“The London Teacher” some years ago wisely said, 
* You must learn the ‘why’ of your work on your knees 
before God; the ‘ what’ of the teaching from the Bible; 
the ‘how’ from your own common sense and the ex- 
ee of others.” 
' Philadelphia. 





GOD’S CARE. 
BY MRS. NETTIE F. YORK. 


Urbounded love our Saviour shows 
In everything; 

In winter’s blasts and chilling snows, 

In gentle spring, 

orc In summer's fierce and burning heat, 

In autumn fair, 

Through all the rolling year, how sweet 
He shows his care ! 


When fierce temptations try my soul, 
- Weak, tempest tossed, 
When sorrow’s billows o’er me roll, 
And joy seems lost, 
When all my heart is overcast 
With darkest cloud, 
And rains of trouble thick and fast 
My life enshroud, 
When friends are false and foes are strong, 
And doubts assail, 
When my torn heart sends up one long 
And bitter wail, 
When dark as night the future seems, 
And no help near, 
When o’er my way no sunshine streams, 
My heart to cheer, 
Then, in my agony, I turn 
To him above, 
And in his Book of books I learn 
Of wondrous love, 
“ He careth,”—doth the message come 
My heart to cheer, 
And with the words; the glorious Son 
Of God-seems near. 
~ I read,—he died that I might live 
. Tn heaven above. 
He will my every sin forgive 
In his great love. 
And 80, because he loved the world, 
Ob, message sweet ! 
He will himself become a guide 
To wandering feet. 
And so I read, till faith and trust . 
Return again, 
So sweet, my heart in transport must 
Forget the pain. 
And over all my burdened life 
The light shines clear ; 
Trouble and darkness, doubt and strife, 
All disappear, 


Bangor, Me. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


HOW JIM SETTLED THE BOYS. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE, 


* Look out, there! Whoa!” 
.“Holdon! Grab those eggs. Never mind the greens.” 
A horse in the crowded market-place had taken fright, 
and hslf-a-dozen other horses had caught the infection. 
Joe Gurley’s meek old nag never thought of such a thing 
as taking to his heels, as did one or two of his mates, 
scattering fruit and vegetables right and left on the 
street, but he backed violently, and the market wagon 
turned sharply to one side, and tipped nearly over. 
Jim, a boy who was standing near, flung down his 
papers, and gave good assistance im quieting matters. He 
“was trying to interrupt the fall of a half-bushel measure 
of spinach, but obediently let it go, and “grabbed” the 
covered basket of eggs just in time to save it. Joe, 
‘Whose hands had been occupied in holding old Ben, 
“nodded approvingly at Jim. 
"You're a handy chap,” he said. “There's fifteen 
dozen fresh eggs in that basket, and, if it hadn't ’a’ been 
for you, they’d’a’ gone to smash quicker’a awink. Fresh 
égge brings a good price, too, this time 0” year.” 
_. Pleasant words were a novelty in Jim’s life, and he 
gladly busied himself picking up the green things which 
lay around, finishing by carrying a lot of radishes to a 
hydrant to wash off the dust. 


i "Yea, you're a handy chap,” repeated Joe Gurley, 
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things on the table; “and you’ve done me a good turn 
on them eggs. Wouldn’t you like to take a ride out to 
my place? I go about twelve.” 

“T would that,” said Jim, heartily. 
papers, and then I’ll be‘here,” 9 

“All right.” 

A ride was a rare treat to Jim, and he enjoyed every 
feature of it. It was pleasant enough even among the 
streets which surrounded the market, delightful when 
they got out among the beautiful houses with the trees 
and bits of lawn. Not so pleasant passing among the 
dwellings of the poor, huddled together in the outskirts 
of the city. But these were all soon passed, and then 
came a feast for the boy’s eyes. Gardens in the bright 
freshness of early springtime stretched out on every side. 
Jim seldom went beyond the city limits, and had never 
seen anything like this. 

His pleasure pleased Joe, who, before long, introdaced 
him to his wife with such an account of his good offices 
in the matter of the eggs as enlisted her kindliest feeling 
towards him. 

Jim stayed all night, helped Joe at the earliest break 
of day in preparing his wares for market, and then rode 
back with him to the city, thinking, all the way, how 
much more enjoyable it was to ride out than to ride tn. 

He assisted in the arrangement of the table in the 
market, and then, with a reluctant “Good-by,” went for 
his papers, But his heart was full of thoughts of the 
far different life of which he had taken a peep; and, 
chancing to be at noon where he caught a glimpse of old 
Ben jogging towards the green places beyond the bricks 
and stones, he felt a homesick longing to be again in the 
light spring wagon. 

He took more than one occasion to be about with his 
willing hands at moments when a little help might be 
acceptable to Joe. And his reward came, when on Sat- 
urday morning the market-man said: 

“Look a’ here. I always comes in again Saturday 
nights, and don’t get off till nine, or Jater. Don’t you 
want to go home with me for over Sunday?” 

Jim’s eyes beamed with delight at the proposal. Be- 
fore Monday morning he had made friends with the cow, 
the dog, and every chicken on the place, and had also 
come to a resolve which dazzled him. There was plenty 
of room out in this green, glorious country; plenty of 
work, too. Why couldn’t he work somewhere in it? 
Joe Gurley appeared to be able to de all he needed, but 
there must be places where a boy who wanted to work 
could work, Perhaps Joe could tell him of such a place. 

It seemed, however, that Joe also had been doing some 
thinking. It had more than once occurred to him, that, 
if he had the help of a smart, lively boy, he might rent 
more land, and do a larger business. 

“ Did you ever think o’ tryin’ work out o’ town?” he 
asked Jim, as they rode along in the early morning. 

“ Yes, indeed!” said Jim. “I'd like it better’n any- 


“Til sell my 


'| thing else, if I only knowed some one as would hire me.” 


“ Well, Pll do that,” said Joe. 

It was soon arranged; and Jim was the proudest and 
happiest of boys as he was set to work among the grow- 
ing things with which good Mother Nature appears to 
take delight in blessing her children. To Jim, who had 
never before watched anything grow, these seemed a 
daily miracle before his eyes, as he marked the quick 
returns for his faithful labor. And Mrs. Gurley got into 
a way of saying that if Jim only looked at things they 
would grow. 

Sometimes he worked on the diminutive farm ; on other 
days Joe took him in to market, where he so readily fell 
into the most approved business methods that Joe at 
length concluded to send him in alone, and lay out his 
own valuable work at home. 

Jim liked it as he liked everything else. He had a 
quick eye for arranging his produce so that the vivid 
green of the later sammer vegetables would best set off 
the brilliancy of radishes, carrots,and beets. He fancied 
they sold better so; and perhaps they did. 


“ What on earth’s the matter!” 

Mrs. Gurley was leaning over the gate, to see if Jim 
was coming home in time for dinner, when, as he ap- 
proached, she held up her hands in astonishment and 
dismay at his appearance. His face was bruised, and his 
clothes torn and blood-stained. 

“What you been up to?” asked Joe. “ Fightin’?” 

“ T’ve been thrashin’ a boy,” said Jim, quietly. 

“ And what's that but fightin’?” 
~ “ No, it wasn’t,” persisted Jim, going on then to tell 
of his difficulties. “ Ever sense you left me alone, there’s 








been some of the boys I used to sell papers along with 
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says 1; ‘if they was mine, I’d give ’em to you and wel- 
come, but they hain’t mine,—don’t you gee?’ So they 
kep’ a watchin’ round, and every once in a while they’d 
snatch and run. To-day I give one on ’em a settlin’, 
and”—Jim doubled up his fists, not in any show of 
anger, but with the air of one meaning to attend to busi- 
ness—‘ I’ve got to thrash seven boys ‘fore I’m done 
with ’em 

“But, Jim,” said Mrs. Gurley, “don’t you know.’tain’t 
right for you to do so?” 

“ Mebby so, ’m,” said Jim, as he led away old Ben; 
“ but it’s the only thing I can do with them boys.” 

Mrs. Gurley waited until Jim had washed away all 
the signs of the thrashing which would wash away, and, 
after he had had his dinner, renewed the subject. 

“Jim, it isn’t Christian-like to fight. You say it ain’t 
fighting, but I can’t see the difference.” 

“ Oh, yes, there is!” said Jim, laughing. “ It’s fightin’ 
when you don’t know which’ll beat. It’s thrashin’ when 
you do know.” 

“ And how do you know you’l) always beat?” 

“I know,” said Jim, nodding his bead confidently. 
“T couldn’t ’a’ done it till I came out here; Pm: g0 
strong now I can lick every one on ’em.” 

“Well!” said Mrs. Gurley in a tone of indignation 
which fixed Jim’s instant attention, “‘so you’re going to 
make use of the strength the Lord God’s giving you to 
pound them boys that haven’t such a good chance,—are 
you? You're out in the country; breathing in the Lord’s 
fresh air and sunshiné, and living wholesome and decent, 
if I say it myself. And there’s them poor chaps choked 
up in the city, pale and thin and miser’ble. And you 
a-bragging o’ being able to whip ’em. I’m ashamed 0 
you, Jim,—I am!” 

“Bat,” he said, “how else can I keep ’em off the 
things?” 

“There'd ought to be some other way,” 
Gurley. “Perhaps we'll hit on it.” 

Mrs. Gurley did a great deal of thinking within the 
next few days, and then said to Jim: 

“ Jim, bring your seven boys out here to spend the day.” 

Jim looked with delight into her pleased face. What 
a thing for a poor friendless boy like him to be able to 
invite his old chums to such a place ! 

They came, and were made freely welcome to-all ts 
good things,—feasted and treated for all the world as if 
they had been the President himself, they declared. 

And fora time Jim believed his troubles with them 
were over. But neglected street boys are not always won _ 
over at once, even by kindness. One of their number 
was still ready to do his share of petty thieving when he 
thought he could escape the weight of Jim’s hands. 
Jim again counseled with Mrs. Gurley, and then awaited 
his time. 

“T see you,” he said to himself one morning. Through 
all the demands of customers, through all the sights and 
sounds of the busy market-place, his quick eye caught 
sight of a skulking figure on the outskirts of the crowd. 
Nearer it came, now and then stopping to make a pre- 
tense of trying to sell a paper or to examine something 
in a wagon, yet occasionally stealing # quick glance at 
Jim and his tempting wares, never dreaming that not 
one of his sly movements was unobserved. 

He wedged himself into a little crowd of people who 
were just then much interested in some of Mrs. Gurley’s 
cottage cheeses. Many an exclamation arose of approval 
of the delicate whiteness on the fresh coolness of the 
cabbage-leaves in which Jim had wrapped them, but, as 
he rapidly served them out, he kept the corner of his 
eye on the sneaking figure as it gradually made its way 
to the back of his tabie. 

“Apples, Tom?” The greedy hands were in a basket 
of yellow sweetings when Jim quickly turned upon him. 
“Yes, help yourself. I told Joe Gurley I wanted a bit 
o’ somethin’ of my own, to feel free to give to a friend 
when he come ’round to see me. And he says, ‘Of 
course,’ and says I could have ail I wanted of these, 
‘cause they was windfalls, and a little’specked. Puta 
lot of ’em in your pockets. I’m goin’ to have somethin’ 
here ’most every day for the boys, and don’t you forget to 
come ’round.” 

Tom looked up in amazed, shamefaced answer, to the 
kindly eyes which gazed into his. He took one of the 
apples, and, muttering something, half apology, half 
thanks, went away, hoping, in the at-last-stirred depths 
of his heart, that Jim had not guessed that he intended 
to steal the apples. 

“T guess I’ve segtled ’em now,” said Jim to Mra. Gur- 
ley, when he reached home. 


Les Angeles, Cal. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1890.] 
1, April 6.—Christ’s Law of Love. Luke 6 ; 27-38 
2. April 13.—The Widow of Nain Luke 7 : 11-18 
3. April 20.—Forgiveness and Love. Luke 7 : 36-50 
4, April 27.—The Parable of the Sower............... Lake 8; 4-15 


5, May 4.—The Ruler’s Daughter. 


Lukes 41, 42, 49-56 





A, 


6, May 11.—Feeding the Multi 


Lake 9 10-17 





7. May 18.—The Transfi 


Luke 9 ; 28-36 
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8. May 25.—The Mission of the Seventy 


10, June 8.—Teaching to Pray. 


Lake 10: 1-16 





Lake 11: 1-13 





11. June 15,—The Rich Man’s Folly 


Luke 12 : 13-21 





12, June 22.—Trust in Our Heavenly Father. 


Luke 12 : 22-4 





“13, June 20.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 1:8-17; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Isa. 565 : $13. 





LESSON IV., SUNDAY, APRIL 27, 1890. 
Tire: THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Luke 8: 4-15. Memory verses: 12-15.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

44 And when much people were 
gathered together, and were come 
to him out of every city, he spake 
by a parable: 

5 A sower went out to sow his 
seed: and as he sowed, some fell 
by the way side; and it was trod- 
den down, and the fowls of the 
air devoured it. * 

6 And some fell upon 8 rock ; 
and as soon as it was sprung up, 
it withered away, because it 
lacked moisture. 

7 And some fell among thorns; 
and the therns sprang up with it, 
and choked it. 

8 And other fell on good ground, 
and sprang up, and bare fruit a 
hundredfold. And when he had 
said these things, he cried, He 
that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. 

9 And his disciples asked him, 
saying, What might this parable 
be? 

10 And he said, Unto you it is 

“given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God; but -to 
others in parables; that seeing 
they might not see, and hearing 
they might not understand. 

11 Now the parable is this : The 
seed is the word of God. 

12 Those by the way side are 
they that hear; then cometh the 
devil, and taketh away the word 
out of their hearts, lest they 
should believe and be saved. 

18 They on the rock are they, 
which, when they hear, receive 
the word with joy; and these 
have no root, which for a while 
believe, and in time of tempta- 
tion fall away. 

14 And that which fell among 
thorns are they, which) when 
they have heard, go forth, and 
are choked with cares and riches 
and 
bring no fruit to perfection. 

15 But that on the good ground 
are they, which in an honest and 
good heart, having heard the 
word, keep i, and bring forth 
fruit with patience. 


The American Revisers would 
“which” in lines 


ures of this life, and} 


REVISED VERSION. 


4 And when agreat multitude 
came together, and they of 
every city resorted unto him, 

5 he spake by a parable: The 
sower went forth to sow his 
seed : and as he sowed, some 
fell by the way side; and it 
was trodden under foot, and 
the birds of the heaven de- 

6 voured it. And other fell on 
the rock; and as soon as it 
grew, it withered away, be- 

7 causeit had no moisture. And 
other fell amidst the thorns; 
and the thorns grew with it, 

8 and choked it. And other fell 
into the good ground, and 
grew, and brought forth fruit 
a bundredfold. As he said 
these things, he eried, He that 
hath ears to hear, let him bear. 

9 And his disciples asked him 
what this parable might be. 

10 And he said, Unto you it is 
given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God: but to the 
rest in parables; that seeing 
they may not see, and hearing 
they may not understand. 

11 Now the parable is this: The 

12 seed is the word of God. And 
those by the way side are they 
that have heard; then cometh 
the devil, and taketh away the 
word from their heart, that 
they may not believe and be 

13 saved. And those on the ragk 
are they which, when they 
have heard, receive the word 
with joy; and these have no 
root, which for a while believe, 
and in time of temptation fall 

14 away. And that which fell 
among the thorns, these are 
they that have heard, and as 
they go on their way they are 
choked with cares and riches 
and pleasures of this life, and 
bring no fruit to perfection. 

| 15 And that in the good ground, 

t are such as in an honest 

and good heart, having heard 

the word, hold it fast, and 
bring forth fruit with patience. 





substitute “who” or “that” for 


2 and 54 of verse 13. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Gotpen Text FOR THE QUARTER: This is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world.—John 4 : 42. 


Lesson Topic: Words on Sowing. 


Lewox Ooruine: | 


Go.tpen Texr: Take heed 
8: 18. 


Datty Home Reaprxecs: 


1. The Parable, vs. 4, 9, 10. 
2. The Sowing, vs. 5-8, 1. 
3. The Results, vs. 12-16, 


therefore how ye hear.—Luke 


M.—Luke 8 : 4-15. Words on sowing. 

T.—Matt. 13: 1-23. Matthew's parallel narrative. 
W.—Mark 4: }-20. Mark’s parallel narrative. 
T.—Isa. 5:1-7. The unfruit‘ul vineyard. 
F.—Luke 13:1-9. The barren fig-tree. 

$.—Mark 11 : 12-96, Nothing but leaves. 


$.—John 15 : 1-11. 


Blessedness of fruitfulness. 





LESSON ANALYSIS, 
lL. THE PARABLE. 
1. The Lord’s Employment of Parables : 


He spake by a parable (4). 


He spake to them many things in 
‘i le spake 


Without a e he noth’ 


Tek These things have | spoken unto 


13 : 3). 


(Matt. 
lrg unto them (Mati 13 : 34). 
oe Teaveends nats pee 


GVokn 16 : 25). 


W. The Disclosing Power of Parables : 
ga gp. gurplanaa’ 9h gney hana 
I will open my mouth in a parable 

Syeak 4 parable tao the hours of fra ack 17 : 2). 
How shall ye know atl th the parables? (Mark 4 : 13.) 


IM. The Concealing Power of Parables: 

That seeing they may not see (10). 

They say of me, Is he not a s; — of parables? (Ezek, 20 : 49.) 

In bles; because seeing they see not (Matt. 13 ; 13), 

Ye shall hear, and shall in no wise understand (Matt. B: Sos 

Unto them, .. . ail things are done in parables (Mark 4 ; 11). 
1, “He spake by a parable.” (1) The audience; (2) The speaker; 
om The form of onions: (4) The lessons im wed Bg 
“Unto you it is given to know the cayuterion. of the kingdom.” 
oD The mysteries of the he aa (2) The perception of the 
disciples; (3) The gift of the Lord. 

8. “ That seeing ther may not see.’’ (1) What the world does see ; 
(2) What the world does not see. 4g 


Il, THE SOWING. 

1. The Sower: 

The sower went forth to sow (5). 

Hear then ye the parable of the sower (Matt. 13 : 18). 

He that soweth the seed is the Son of man (Matt. 18 : 37). 
The sower soweth the word (Mark 4 : 14). 

One soweth, and another reapeth (Johan 4 ; 37). 


ll. The Sowing: 
As he sowed, some fell by the way side (5). 
They that sow in tears shall reap in joy (Psa. 1/6 : 5). 
He that soweth righteousness hath a sure reward (Prov. 11 : 18), 
He that soweth iniquity shall reap si RT ed (Proy. 22 ; 8). 
In the morning sow thy seed (Eccl. 6). 
Wl. The Seed: 

The seed is the word of God (11). 

The good seed, ... are the sons of the kingdom (Matt. 13 : 38). 
To sow his seed (Luke 8 : 5). 
— of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible (1 Pet. 1 : 23). 

His seed abideth in him (1 John 3 : 9). 

1, “The sower went forth to sow his seed.’’ (1) The waiting fields ; 
(2) The precious seed ; (8) The lordly Sower.—(1) The Sower's 
purpose ; (2) The Sower’s toil; (8) The Sower’s success, 

2. oy he sowed, some fell... . Other fell.’ (1) Patient sowing ; 
PY aried falling ; (3) ) Differing results. 

8. “The seed is the word of God.” (1) Capable of the sowing; (2) 
Requiring favorable soil; (3) Possessing germiual powers. 


Ill, THE RESULTS. 
\. Satan Arouses : 
Then cometh the devil (12). 
The tempter came and said unto him (Matt, 4 : 3). 
Then cometh the evil one (Matt. 13 : 19). 
Straightway cometh Satan (Mark 4 : 15). ‘ 
The prince of the world cometh (John 14 ; 30). 


1. Faith Falls: 

For a while believe, and in time of temptation fall away (13). 
Straightway he stumbleth (Matt. 13 : 21). 
They have no root, .. . but endure for a while (Mark 4 : 17). 


Many... went back, and walked no more with him (John 6 : 66). 
They went out from us, but they were not of us (1 John 2 : 19). 
Wil. Fruits Abound 
These ... bring forth fruit with patience (15). 
That they nig see your good works re 5 : 16), 
Who verily beareth’ fruit (Matt. 13 : 23). 
Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much err pe 15 : 8). 
Being filled with the fruits of righteousness (Phil. 1 : 11). 
+. pomath the devil and taketh away the word.” (1) The 
+ (2) The alert foe; (3) The base appropriation ; (4) 
Th sad mom 
2. “These have no root.” (1) To secure stability; (2) To appro- 
ee nourishment; (3) To ensure life, 
i 4 — | forth fruit’ with patience.”” (1) Producing; (2) Con- 
ulng 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SYMBOLISM OF FRUIT. 


Effects of repentance (Matt. 3 : 8). 
Charageteristic conduct (Matt. 7 : 16-20). 
Products of the Spirit (Gal. 5 : 22,23; Eph. 5 : 9). 
Praiseful utterances (Heb. 13 : 15). 

Godly example (Prov. 11 : 28). 

Rewards of the righteous (Isa. 3 : 10). 
Rewards of the wicked (Jer. 17 : 9, 10). 

Converts (Psa. 72 : 16 ; John 4 : 36). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

INTERVENING Events.—Soon after the incident mentioned 
in the last lesson, our Lord, with his disciples, made a circuit 
through Galilee (Luke 8 : 1-3), usually spoken of as the 
second circuit. Shortly afterwards, they seem to have re- 
turned to Capernaum, though the place is not named, and, 
during a very busy day, the parable of the sower was uttered, 
which Luke places next in order. Mark, however, first tells 
how busy they were,—too busy to eat,—and how the friends 
(or family) of Jesus said he was “beside himself” (Mark 
3: 20, 21). The other evangelists also narrate here how 
the healing of a demoniac called forth the blasphemous 
hostility of the Pharisees (Matt. 12: 22-37; Mark 3: 22.30). 
Then followed a request for a sign (Matt. 12: 38-45), after 
which the mother and brethren of Jesus sought him (Matt. 
12: 46-50; Mark 3: 31-35; Luke 8: 19-21). Later in his 
narrative, Luke narrates a similar miracle and discussion. 
If, as many hold, these are the same events, we must insert at 
this point—that is, between the last lesson and the present 
one—all the narrative in Luke 11: 14 to 13: 9, since that 
entire passage is connected by the evangelist. In any case, 
the discourse in parable occurred on the day our Lord was 
sought for by his mother and. his bretbren, and the storm on 









the disciples ask an explanation; our Lord tells why he 


speaks in parables, and then explains the four ways of 
receiving the word of God. 


PARALLEL Passaces.—Matthew 18 : 1-23; Mark 4: 1-28. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 4.—And when a great multitude came together, and they 
of every city resorted un‘o him, he spake by a parable: According 
to Luke's narrative, the parable of the sower was spoken by 
Jesus at some time and place in the course of a journeying 
through the cities and villages of Galilee, which occurred 
soon after the date of the supper in Simon’s house, In his 
journey he was accompanied, not only by the twelve, but also 
by certain women who ministered of their substance, as the 
evangelist says, to the disciples and Jesus. The statements 
concerning this journey are made in the first three verses of « 
this chapter, immediately following the verses included in the 
lesson for last week, and now the parable is given, beginning 
with these words of verse 4. The first three verses of the 
chapter are peculiar to Luke; and the order of narrative is, 
more or less, different in both Matthew and Mark. The 
word “and,” which follows the words “came together,” in 
verse 4, is regarded by some of the best writers as meaning 
“even,” or “also,” and the words “they of every city re- _ 
sorted,” it is thought, should be translated as if depending on 
the multitude: “and when a great multitude came together 
even of those [or, of those also] who from every city were 
resorting to him.” This interpretation, which makes the 
latter expression descriptive of the multitude, and thus 
makes the.verse speak of only one company of persons, is, 
perhaps, the simplest and best.. It is not adopted by the 
Revisers, however, and is rejected by some prominent writers. 

The Revisers and these last-mentioned writers suppose that 
“the multitude” and “they of every city” were, in a certain 
sense at least, two companies, the latter being additions to 
the former; that is, crowds of persons who joined the multi- 
tude and increased its numbers. The Greek sentence will 
allow either construction and interpretation. Matthew and 
Mark speak of Jesus as teaching at this time by the seaside, 
and also as having entered into a boat, and having spoken 
his parables while he was in the boat and the people were 
standing on the beach, or, as Mark has it, “ by the sea on the 
land.” These two evangelists represent Jesus, at this time, 
as having spoken many parables, several of which they record ; 
but Luke gives only this one in this place, and the brief ones 
concerning the mustard seed and the leaven in his thirteenth 
chapter. 

Verses 5-8.—The sower went forth to sow his seed: and as he 
sowed, some fell by the way side; and it was trodden under foot, 
and the birds of the heaven devoured it. And other fell on the 
rock ; and as soon as it grew, it withered away, because it had 
no moisture, And other fell amidst the thorns; and the thorns 
grew with it, and choked it. And other fell into the good ground, 
and grew, and brought forth fruit a hundred fold. As he said 
these things, he cried, He that hath ears (o hear, let him hear: 
This entire passage, in which the parable is given, cor- 
responds so nearly with those in which Matthew and Mark 
present it, that it is scarcely necessary to notice the few 
differences. Luke’s presentation is more brief than either of 
the others, and consequently it loses some of the details of the 
picturing. He adds, in the first case, the statement that the 
seed which fell by the wayside was “trodden under foot,” as 
it naturally would be, because of those who passed along the 
way. It took no root, but was picked up by the birds, and 
devoured. With regard to the second case, Luke has only 
“as soon as it grew, it withered away, because it had no mois- 
tare.” Mark is more full and more picturesque. He says, 
“It had not much earth; and straightway it sprang up, be- 
cause it had no deepness of earth: and when the sun was 
risen, it was scorched ; and because it had no root, it withered 
away.” We have here one of the many instances in Mark's 
narrative which remind us of the simple style of an eye- 
witness, who brings from a scene which he has witnessed all 
the details of the words or the acts. Luke sums up all in the 
phrase “because it had no moisture.” “The rock” (Luke), 
or “rocky ground” (Mark), or “rocky places” (Matthew), 
we are to explain as referring to ground where there was a 
thin layer of soil covering rock, and where, as a consequence, 
there was no moisture, and no opportunity for the, seed to 
take deep root. It was, therefore, soon scorched by the sun's 
heat, after the rapid growth. 

“ Among the thorns” seems to mean in places where there 





the lake occurred that evening (Matt. 13: 1; 
Mark tells that the parable was spoken from a boat. 

Piace.—On the west shore of the lake, probably near 
Capernaam ; 
shore. . The explanation may have been given in the boat, 
farther out in the lake. Later on, he went into the house 
(Matt. 13 : 36). 

Time.—In the autumn of A.U.C. 781; that is, A. D. 28. 

Persoxs.—Our Lord, the disciples, others with him (Mark 
4: 10); a great maltitade. 





Ixcrpents.—The multitude gathers ; the parable is spoken ; 


; Mark 4: 35). | 


apparently at some convenient bend in the | 


were already thorn roots ready to spring up. The two 
grew together, as Luke says; and the thorns, being stronger 
| and more vigorous, choked the wheat. Luke speaks only of 
the fruit coming from the seed sown in the good ground as 
being “a hundred fold.” He evidently cémpresses the full 
statement which we find in the other narratives, being desirous 
only to give the emphasis of the result. Godet says: “The 
four prepositions employed by Luke well describe the dif- 
ferent relations of the seed with the soil: ‘by the side;’ 
‘upon;’ ‘in the midst’ (among); ‘into’” The fate of the 
seed, he adds, is determined by the nature of the soil.— He that 
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hath ears to hear, let him hear: This phrase occurs in several 
places in the Gospels. It calls attention to the words which 
- have been uttered, and declares that the one who has the in- 
. wabd sense and discerhment to apprehend the meaning may 
well give heed to the words, and, if he does so, he will know 
the teaching which they give. 
--- Verses 9, 10.—And his disciples asked him what this parable 
might be. And he said, Unto you it is given to know the mys- 
tories of the kingdom of God: but to the rest in parables ; that 
seeing they may not sce, and hearing they may not understand : 
The language of the tenth verse, as the present writer has 
said in the notes on the corresponding passage in 
ark, is indicative of a fact of human life, and also of a 
Divine judgment as connected with it. In the spiritual 
- sphere, the man who sees and yet does not see, and hears 
while yet not hearing, always fails to comprehend fully, or 
. te enter in the deepest sense into the truth. This was the 
_ condition of the Pharisees and of the unbelieving Jews of our 
Lord’s time, But not only was this a fact of experience; 
the shutting of their minds to the truth, which, in one sense, 
they saw and knew, became by a Divine judgment the cause 
of a hopeless darkness. 
. The Divine judgment works along the line of the laws of 
, the haman nature. In the great moral plan of the world, 
. the natural influences are taken up into the judicial purpose 
of God. The man who wilfully rejects the truth puts him- 
' self more and more beyond its power, and thus loses the pos- 
sibilities of the true life. The language used in Mark’s 
account of these words of Jesus respecting the parables (and 
the same may be said of Luke’s language) would seem to indi- 
cate that, in view of the spiritual condition of “them that 
‘are without” (“the rest,” Luke), this parabolic mode of 
_ teaching was adopted as that by which alone the truth could 
often be conveyed to them, and, at the same time, that in 
connection with which those who were unwilling to receive 
the truth might, while seeing it, not see it, and thus might, 
by reason of their unwillingness, justly lose the blessing which 
it had to bestow. 

The idea of an arbitrary selection or judgment on the part 
of God, however, by which some are excluded from all oppor- 
tunity or possibility of entering the kingdom, or compre- 
hending the truth, does not seem to be at all suggested by the 

words, when interpreted in the light of the passage as it is 

presented in the three Gospels. No more do the words sug- 
get any thought of unwillingness on the part of God to receive 
any, whoever they niay be, wlio are led by any teaching to 
-the'truth. The words are founded upon those of Isaiah 6: 9. 
We may perhaps best understand their meaning by observing 
‘the history of the Jewish people in their rejection of the 
teaching of the prophets, and in their failure to recognize 
-and acknowledge the Messiah. The writer ventures to repeat 
these words, from his notes on Mark, as giving briefly his 
thought with reference to the explanation of a passage, 
eovurring in each of the three Gospels, which has occasioned 
perplexity in many minds, 

Verves 11, 12—Now the parable is this: The seed is the word 
@f God. And those by the way side are they that have heard ; 
then cometh the devil, and taketh away the word from their heart, 
that they may not believe and be saved: The persons represented 
‘by the expression “ by the way side” are those in whom the 
‘seed of the word takes no root. For some teason—it may be 
@arelessness and thoughtlessness, it may be unwillingness or 
hardness of heart—the word falls upon the minds of these 
pérsous as seed falls by the hard roadside. . It is trodden 
Wader foot, and takes no hold upon the soil. The man’s soul 
is mot touched by the word. It is ready for the enemy to 
take it away, and he does this speedily, He takes it, that 
these who have received it by hearing, but who have not 
even cared to understand it,—much les to make it a life- 
giving power within them,—may not retain it in their pos- 
session, so as, by any possibility, thereafter to believe it and 
be saved. The Evil One would clear the soul of its possession 
ft once, and thus would make the word for the future, so far 
as these men are concerned, like the seed which is devoured 
by the birds. There is no such design as this on God’s part, 
—a design*of a wholly evil character, and accompanied by 
the desire for the ruin of men,—when, as represented in 
verse 10, the teaching is given in parables, in order that those 
who hear may not understand. 

Verse 13, 14—And those on the rock are they which, when 
they hape heard, receive the word with joy ; and these have no 
reet, which for a while believe, and tn time of temptation fall away. 
And that which fell among the thorns, these are they that have 
heard, and as they go on their way they are choked with cares and 
riches and pleasures of this life, and bring no fruit to perfection : 
The class of hearers here referred to is quite different from 
those previously mentioned. They even receive the word 

with joy. For a time, it seems to have taken root, but there 
is ne depth,—no depth in the feeling, or the thought, or the 
veal life of the soul. Beneath the surface is the hardness 
which is symbolized by the rock beneath the thin layer of 
earth. There is nothing for the seed to grow out of, or for 
the word to base itself upon. As soon as time passes on, and 
the test of temptation comes, the joy is gone, and the appar- 
ent life cleo. They fall away. The third clas have more 


oe 











savin ok chennitic sadgunah of soil in themselves. “Bat they 
are divided between the things of the kingdom and the 
things of the world, and the latter have more power for them 
than the former, The anxieties and cares, the riches and 
the pleasures, of the world, take their thought first, and by 
and by they take it wholly, so far as the real energy of the 
life is concerned, Such persons bring no fruit to perfection, 
because they are choked with these things, 

Verse 15.—And that in the good ground, these are such as in 
an honest and good heart, having heard the word, hold it fast, and 
bring forth fruit with patience: The “ honest and good heart” 
is to be understood in the fulness of meaning which Jesus 
himself would give to it, and the expression thus indicates 
what is quite the contrary of each and all the preceding. 
These men are in a Condition of mind and heart unknown to 
the others, and, because they are so, they “ hold fast,” instead 
of losing, in one way or another, the life-giving word. They 
hold it fest, and thus they bring forth fruit. Luke adds a 
word which is not found in the other Gospels,‘ with 
patience.” This word means “ perseveringly ;” with a sted- 
fast continuance, notwithstanding temptations and the things 
of the world and the enemy, they give the word its true power 
within themsel¥es; and so they bear fruit ever, and even 
thirty, and sixty, and a hundred fold, 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


[Norz.—It is a matter of regret to the Editor, as it will be 
a matter of regret to very many readers, that The Lesson 
Story from .Dr. Geikie has not been received in season to 
appear in place this week, The wondér is, however, that so 
rarely is there any failure in the regular contributions of les- 
son-helpers from another continent. ] 





THE SAME SEED AND THE 
* DIFFERING SOILS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


In his earlier mitistry Jesus seems to have spoken without 
parables. The disciples’ question following this parable, ac- 
cording to Matthew, asks his reason for what seems to have 
been anew method. The reason lay in the very crowds that 
had been drawn to hear; for these were the sign of passing 
curiosity or momentary excitement, and sifting was required. 
The parabolic form revealed and concealed, as we shall see, 
and hence became & test. This first of all the parables ain 
closes our Lord’s own thoughts as to the issue of his teaching, 
and was at once a warning to hearers and an encouragement 
to his servants in that work of sowing the word, which would 
soon be theirs. ‘ 

1, The parable itself needs little elucidation. We may 
note as a Singular variation that, while Matthew speaks of 
the seed in each case ag plural, Luke has uniformly the sin- 
gular; while, on the other hand, in the interpretation, the 
converse is true, and Matthew has “ he that was sown,” while 
Luke says “those by the way side,” ete, This use of the 
singular in the parable has the effect of presenting the seed 
in each case as one, anid aecounts for Luke's omission of the 
various degrees of growth in the last case, while the use of 
the plural in the interpretation brings out the thought that 
each case represents & class, inclading many individuals. 

Observe the different prepositions aescribing the contact 
of seed and soil,—“ by,” “on,” “among,” “into.” There is 


an advance in closeness. The first is only alongside the field- | 


path, and never gets deeper ; the second gets down as far as 
the rook over which a thin skin of soll wetretched ; the third, 
however deep it penetrates, finds thorn seeds beside it; and 
only the last gets fairly down into the ground. Luke has 
some interesting variations from Matthew. He adds to the 
description of the seed by the wayside, that it was “trodden 
under foot.” A path runs slong or through the field, and 
the stream of passengers is not stopped for sowing. A care- 
less tread flattens the seed down, but does not send it in, and 
there it lies, more visible in the footprint, for the keen-eyed 
light-winged thieves that are only waiting for the sower’s 
back to be turned. 

In the second case, Luke’s “rock” describes the kind of 
ground more clearly than Matthew's “rocky places,” which 
might mean a field full of surface stones, whereas what is 
intended is an underlying rock-shelf with a mask of earth. 
He omits reference to the rapid growth of this seed, and con- 
centrates attention, not on its forthwith springing up, bat on 
its quick withering. His version is condensed, omitting men- 
tion of the hot san and the imperfectly developed root. Ac- 
cording to him, it withers because of want of “ moisture,” 
which implies both of Matthew’s reasons, since the root draws 
moisture from the deep earth. In the third case, he adds the 
simultaneous springing of the thorns. They had been cut 
down to clear the ground for the seed, but the soil was full 
of roots which had not been stubbed up, or of seeds which 
would germinate as the more precious seed did, and would 
keep light and air from the young wheat; for “ill weeds 
grow apace,” and they were there first. 

This seed hes gone farther towards fruitfalness than the 








than hadk as Sethi aeag thin ne OAL deg Hick 
the formed fruit. Pil deproey reading ta vuree S (Kev. Ver.) 
gives “into” instead of Matthew's “ upon.” The ground was 
“ good,” as free fron the faults of the others. It was soft, deep, 
and clean. So theseed went farther down, “grew,” as Luke 
says, and fruited. Since his “séed” is but one, he necessarily 
omits the varying yield, and specifies only the highest, the 
ideally-perfect hundred-fold, © 

Observe, too, that he separates our Lord’s solemn call to 
attention more distinctly from the parable than. Matthew 
does, with the effect of adding weight to the warning. All 
“ have eats to hear,” do these words are addressed to all, and 
remind all classes of hearers of the heavy responsibility whieh 
the capacity to receive the trath brings with it. Though we 
have ears, we shall not hear unless we make an effort to fix 
our attention and sharpen our powers. There is a hearing 
which is not hearing. 

2. Our Lord’s explanation of the reasons for his teaching 
by parable is given by Luke in abbreviated form. The dis- 
ciples’ question in Matthew raises the subject of the reasons 
for this mode of teaching, but in Luke is only a request for 
a key to the parable. Therefore the former subject is here 
briefly dealt with. Observe that Christ here draws a dis- 
tinction between the esotéric teaching to his rs 0 and 
that to the multitude. Then did he practice “ reserve,” or 
had he two sets of doctrines? Yes and no, For why was 
there a different treatment for the two classes of “ you” and 
“the test”? Because the one had listened and the other 
had not. “To him that hath shall be given” is the prinei- 
ple which explains the disciples’ privilege, as Matthew tells 
us. They had learned A, and so had B given them, And 
why were the rest given only the truth as veiled in a parable? 
Because they had not with true submission listened to his 
teaching, as Matthew says in his form of the quotation from 
Isaiah, which makes the parable the result of the unsee- 
ing eye. 

Luke, on the other hand, makes it the means adopted to 
bring about such an eye. Both things are true: The para- 
ble veils as well as reveals, and both purposes are cortem- 
plated by Jesus, To men who have closed their hearts and 
minds against his truth, the veil will prove impenetrable; 
and it is both judgment and merey that it should be so,— 

judgment withdrawing despised truth, and mercy iti not 
aggravating their condemnation by its continual shining 
unveiled before their blind eyes. 

They are awful words, and it is vain effort and cruel kind- 
ness to tty to eliminate from them the stern tfuth which the 
gentlest lips that ever spoke has put into them. “Let us see 
to it that we keep our ears open and our eyes eager to hear 
and behold all that he has to say and show, for the faithful 
use Of the lesser leads on to the fuller possession of the more, 
and the reward in his school is deeper lessons. 

8. The interpretation of the parable throws a strong light 
on out Lord’s expectations of success fom his own ministry, 
arid bids his servants not wonder if their fate in preaching 
his name be the same’as his. We cannot indeed say that 
three-fourthis of the seed is wasted,—for the parable has ao 
statistical purpose,—but clearly there will be many failures. 
These will ocout at all stages of the growth, The hindrances 
are all of one kind, inasmuch as they aré all within the heart 
in which the seed is sown. But that these are not inevitable 
hindfances is clear from the subseqtient verses which point 
the moral of the parable as being, “Take heed how ye hear.” 
The beaten path may be plowéd up, the rock may be pul- 
verized, the deep lodged thorn seeds may be sified out. If 
it were not so, the parable were useless. 

The different classes of hearers are broadly discriminated 
and sharply portrayed, and they are portraits as true to-day 
as when first painted. Who are the wayside hearers? There 
are crowds of them in all our chturehés, Their hearts and 
minds are so flattened hard, by the perpetual tramp, tramp, 
through them of worldly thoughts, that, while they are sitting 
before the preacher, they do not hear a word he is saying, or 
if they hear the noise it never gets farther than their nerves, 
There is no real reception ofthe word, but it lies on the top 
of their minds, and before they have walked down two streets 
from their chur¢h it is all gone; and if you were to ask them 
what had been said, they would have to think awhile before 
they could tell. 

If seed is lying about bare, there are always plenty of 
feathered robbers, light thoughts, and the like, to make off 
with it. And Jesus would have us believe that there is a 
Power which attaches mare importance to that word than 
these hearers do. The Devil knows how much is at stake, 
and how blessed it could make them, if they do not. So he 
helps to get rid of the word, and a man who wishes to put it 
out of his head will find abundant aids. 

The rocky hearers have kept the word longer, and come 
more undér its influence. They are the easily moved, emo- 
tional people, whose feelings are quickly worked on, because 
they are shallow, as ripples come faster on a pond than an 
ocean. Seed that is only sown in the feelings will sprout 
quickly, and wither as fast. The more easily moved are the 
emotions, the suoner do you come to an impenetrable shelf of 
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long as all is plain sailing, these are flourishing Christians, 
but a6 soon as temptation comes, which comes to all, they 
fall away. There are always a fringe of such converts round 
-  peligious revivals. What such need, is a deeper experience, 

and to bury the seed far down in their being. 

’ The thorny-ground hearers go still farther toward the 
mark. They have the new life in them; the seed germinates, 
and reaches considerable advance. Notice Luke’s significant 
phrase, “They go on their way.” They return to the busy 
road of daily life, and in the bustle lose their earnest hold of 
the word. The hindrances in this class are threefold, but 
all of one sort, as all belonging to “this life.” Cares, for the 
poor; riches, for the well-to-do; and pleasures, for all,—choke 
the word. The man has fruit, only it never ripens. Is not 
that the very condition of thousands of people, who would be 
very much astonished and indignant if they were told that 
this parable had a niche for them? They are Christians after 
the poor pattern so common, and have fruit, but how shriv- 
eled, greefi, and sour it is! 

The good soil is just the opposite of all these, The heart 
is honest-and good, which welcomes and holds fast the word, 
and \persevetingly brings forth fruit. The gospel does not 
heed men to be “honest and good” in the sense of having 
moral purity, before it counts them fit for its blessings. The 
qualifications here laid down may be possessed by the most 
sinful, and depend, mot on moral purity, but on the consvious- 
ness of néed, the longing for deliverance, and the recognition 
of Christ a8 the all-sufficient Redeemer. If we have these, 
we shall cleave to the word which reveals his grace, and hold 
it fast, in spite of all outward and inward hindrances, and if 
we “receive with meekness that engrafted word,” and hide it 
im our hearts, it will make us neither barren nor unfruitful.” 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H, W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


In the song,— 
“ Like a bird, in full song, alighted 
On a twig that swings ; 
He feels it yield, but sings on unfrighted, 

Kuowing he has wiugs,”— 
the literal bird, twig, and song do not mean much; but their 
meaning is immerse when they signify « soul feeling the 
swinging world giving way under the feet, yet never a note is 
interrupted, flatted, or sharped, because knowing it has apti- 
tudes for worlds that do not give way. So the sower, seed, 
various sorts of ground, etc., are slightly significant. What 
is the meaning the great God puts into them? 

1. That his word is a seed with tremendous germinant 
vitality, plentiful enough to cover all sorts of ground, and 
prolific enough to bring forth one hundred fold of God's geuin 
fit for eternal garners. 

2. That souls are soils—hard, rocky, trodden down, good, 
and fertile. They may bake in the sunshine, or thrill with 
the germinant energies of the great seed. ° 

3. The reason why men do not perceive these meanings is 
because their heart is waxed gross instead of delicate, and 
their eyes have they closed. Then, this being done voluntarily, 

4. The soil is as receptive of, aud responsive to, the Devil’s 
tares as to God’s wheat. Then the Devil cometh, and catcheth 
away the good seed, and sows his tares for a harvest of fire. 

5. What seed of good thoughts, high resolves, holy im- 
pulses, tender love, pure ambitions for eternal life, have been 
sown in us, by the word and its Sower, the past week? Do 
we keep out the thorns, deceitfulness of riches, and cares of 
this world, and keep the soil for these growths only ? 

Denver, Colo. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When a great multitude came together, ... he spake (v.4). It 
was not thut Jesus always waited for a multitude to come to- 
gether before he would speak; for he was as ready to give 
precious teachings to Nicodemus all by himself, or to the 
Samaritan woman whom he met at Jacob's well, as to the 
multitudes in Galilee or in Jerusalem. But it was that Jesus 
recognized the needs of the multitude as well as the needs of 
the individual, “The best way to preach, is to preach every 
way,” said an old preacher in New England, when asked for 
his idea as to methods of preaching. When the messenger of 
Christ finds himself alongside of a solitary sinner, he ought 
to preach Christ to that sinner. When he has an oppor- 
tunity to reach a great multitude, he ought to preach Christ 
to that maltitude,—or, rather, to individuals in that multi- 
tade ; for among the many or among the few it is the per- 
sonal hearer who is to be the object of the preacher's loving 
endeavor. 

The sower went forth to sow his seed (v.5). Unless a sower 
hasseed to sow, he cannot be a seed-sower. Unless a preacher 
has truth to preach, he cannot bea preacher of truth. Unless 
& teacher has knowledge to impart, he cannot be a teacher of 
knowledge. And when s sower, or a preacher, or a teacher, 
Bees out about his business, he ought to know what his busi- 
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ness is, and he ought to go to attend to that business. Here 
is where many a man or woman or young person makes a 
prime failure in life, They go to work without having a 
work to goto, ‘They speak without having anything to say. 
They really have nothing fo do, and they do it. 

Some fell by the way side; and... the birds of the heaven 
devoured it, And other fell on the rock; and as soon as it grew it 
withered away.... And other fell amidst the thorns ; and the 
thorns grew with it, and’ choked it. And other fell into the good 
ground, and grew, and brought forth fruit (vs. 5-8), There are 
likely to be four sorts of hearers, wherever the word of God 
isspoken. This parable describes them all; and they include 
about everybody. First, there are those from whom Satan 
snatches the truth before it gets any hold onthem. The little 
folks who are too full of fan and mischief to listen in church 
and Sunday-school; and the larger folks, in the choir or out of 
it, who flirt and ehatter during sermon time, or who laugh off 
their faint impressions as they go away from the service,— 
come in under that héad. Secondly, there are those who 
hear the message, and, in response to it, make glorious resolves 
at New Year's, and on birthdays, and whenever there js 4 
special interest in the church, but whose good purposes never 
stand the test of time and of temptation. Thirdly, there aré 
those who take the truth into their hearts and keep it there, 
but allow outside things to overload it, and to hinder it from 
showing in their every-day conduct. Fourthly, there are 
those who hear the word, and heed it, and do according to 
its requirements, They are the truly consecrated -disciples 
of Christ, Their example tells for their Master. Their work 
amounts to something in the world, The first class has neither 
top nor root; the second has top without root ; the third has 
root without top; the fourth has both*root and top. To 
which of these classes do you belong? In which would you 
locate your scholars severally? 

His disciples asked him what this parable might be (v. 9), 
Not all of us can understand truth that is spoken to us by 
those who love us and would help us. Indeed, the greater 
and fresher the truth, the less probability is there of our 
comprehending it at its first hearing. And if we do not 
understand what is said to us, we should be frank and prompt 
in saying so. Every good teacher is glad to have his scholars 
ask questions of him; and there is no better proof of interested 
and profitable hearing than in question asking by the hearer. 
Sometimes, however, we refrain from asking what a thing 
means, because we shrink from showing our ignorance, and 
more often we are too indifferent to seek the information 
which we ought to have, Asking in order that we may 
understand, is as much a duty as listening in order that we 
may hear. “Every one that asketh receiveth,”’—receiveth 
what he would never have received if he had not asked. 
And Jesus is as ready now to give help to the understanding 
of his words as he was when by the shores of Galilee. The 
teacher or the scholar who fails to ask this help, falls short of 
his privileges as a disciple of Jesus. 

Unto you it is given to know: . 4. but to the rest in parables 
(v.10). A parable is not an illustration of truth; but it is a 
covering of truth in a statement that needs illustrating. Even 
the disciples of Jesus could not understand his parables as 
they came from his loving lips, How, then, can scholars in 
our Sunday-schools understand them without explanation? 
It is a great mistake to suppose that parables are a simple 
form of instruction for the young. The average child can 
take in the meaning of ten miracles where he can eompre- 
hend one parable from the Gospel story. A parent’s or a 
teacher’s chief work in connection with the lesson of a para- 
ble is in making ite meaning clear to those for whom it was 
not primarily intended. 

Philadelphia. 

~ 
TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D, 


Probably the teacher cannot do better to-day than to teach 
verse by verse, taking those verses in order that contain the 
most important truth. If this be done, the lesson will fall 
into the following divisions : 

The Seed.—We are not left in the dark as to what is meant 
by this. The “ Word” isthe seed. Though so plainly stated 
by the Master himself, this truth needs to be re-enforced. 
Preachers and teachers must never forget that essays on 
ethics, and lestons on geography and “ Orientalisms,” are not 
seed. The failure to recognize this is the cause of much bar- 
ren preaching aud teacRing. In these cases, the sower goes 
forth with no seed to sow, and, of sourse, he gathers no 
sheaves. This applies to all Christian workers, It is a 
lamentable fact that in revival times there are so few Chris 
tians who, with the Word of God in, their hands, are able to 
sow one seed of truth in the heart of theinquirer. The whole 
Church needs to be roused to the fact that God says, “ My word 
. +. shall not return unto me void.” But, on the other hand, 
there is no promise given to any teaching that is not dased 
on the word of the living God. 

The Sower and His Sowing.—Primarily, the sower is the 
Son of man. But, in an équally true sense, every Christian 
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lazy or dormant sower, but, none the less, he is appointed by 
the Master to be asower. “Let him that heareth say, Come.” 
To sound forth the great invitation of God is to sow, and 
every disciple should spread this invitation. When is the 
seed sown? Every time the gospel is taught or preached, 
true sowing takes place. What solemn work this makes of 
all Sunday-school teaching! Just stop one moment, and try 
to picture to yourself the scene. Your class sits before you. 
You have occasion to turn, say, to John 3: 16, or 1 Peter 2: 24, 
or any similar passage that contains the pith of saving truth, 
With earnestness you read and comment on that passage. 
You close. What have you done? You have been through 
the fields of human hearts before you, and into each one you 
have cast that seed that has the potency of eternal life in it. 
If rightly received, no future age of eternity but will bear 
joyful witness to the sowing of those brief moments. 

Or, again, you meet one of your scholars on the street. The 
conversation turns on religious themes. You give him some 
promise, or utter some warning, from the Word. What have 
you done? You have been sowing again. What shall the 
harvest be? Eternity will surely tell. This thought should 
have ® powerful effect on Christian workers, and should dig- 
nify, beyond all other human avocations, that of a sower of 
the seed that may bring forth fruit to life everlasting, The 
world loves to dwell upon the moment when Newton leaped 
to the apprehension of the law of gravitation, as a moment 
when an invalaable truth was discovered. But far more 
significant in God’s sight is that moment when the implanted 
Word germinates in a human heart; for then begins that life 
which has no end, 

The Four Kinds of Soil, (The soil is heart, not head.) 

1, Hard,down-trodden soil. The hurrying feet of a thousand 
worldly thoughts have trodden the tender soil into hardness, 
On this the fall of the seed makes no impression. The ser- 
mon, the lesson, is listened to in a heedless way. A sentence 
here and there is caught, but swiftly the rush of thieving 
thought catches away the truth, and leaves no trace of it 
behind. Every hearer has, at one time or another, been a 
wayside hearer. Some have never been anything else. 

2. Stony (or, rather, scanty) soil. Scanty, not so much 
because of original poverty, as because what there was has 
been misused or abused. There are persons of “good im- 
pulses,” who have such an impulse whenever they hear of 
any good work, but who, never having allowed their impulses 
to impel them very far, have lost that moral earnestness 
which is necessary for fruitage. One intense impulse, firmly 
carried out, has a maryelous power to deepen the soil of the 
human heart. These persons have so long dallied with their 
nobler aspirations that they are almost powetless now to bear 
fruit, The message comes. They weep and resolve, Then 
they go home, and the tears dry away, and the resolve evapo- 
rates, So they perish. 

3. Thorny soil. There is plenty of soil here, but the thorns 
have a long start. Mammon has already been busy in their 
hearts. Now comes God, and sows his seed. The one who 
hears the Word receives it, and feels that he will make a 
compromise. Thorns and seed shall grow together. He will 
serve God and mammon. Fora while it seems as though 
the novel experiment may succeed. The good grain appears 
Yo do well. But soon the grain is seen to languish, while 
the thorns and thistles grow apace. And soon all trace of 
the good seed is gone; and the last state of that field is worse 
than the first. For who is so hardened and inaccessible to 
truth as the man who once thonght that he accepted it, and 
then found out that he was utterly mistaken? Such a man, 
like a sow, goes back to his wallowing in the mire of world- 
liness. 

4. Good soil. On this we need not dwell long, for every 
teacher knows what that is. But notice that even here we 
have variations of the degree of fruitfulness. “Some thirty- 
fold, some sixty, some a hundred.” This shows that even 
among Christians there is a difference, and that owing to 
something beside the seed, which is the same in all cases, one 
will be very fruitful, and another not so much so. What is 
it that makes this last difference? This, in a class of Chris- 
tians, may be a very fruitful theme of,study to-day. Doubt- 
less this is owing, in their cases, to the different way in which 
the seed is cultivated after’it has taken root. There are 
gardens and gardens; and some are cared for, and so produce _ 
wonderfully, while others are neglected, and bring forth little 
fruit. How, then, stands my garden? This is the final and 
practical question for each child of God to ask himself. Is 
it doing as‘well as I can make it, or does it sadly need prun- 
ing and watering, so that it may be more fruitful to the praise 
of the Master? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 
By brief questioning recall the scene in Simon’s house,— 


the penitent woman, her love for Christ, his acceptance of her 
worship, and forgiveness of her sin. After that, Jesus went 


with his disciples again, teaching and healing in many 





places. Then he came back to Capernaum, and that very 
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‘day was busy every hour, doing some work of mercy, or talk- 
ing with people who asked questions and wondered at his 
“power. As Jesus walked out of Capernaum and along the 
shore of the sea, people crowded him as they did that day 
‘when he performed the miracle of drawing so many fishes 
into the nets and boats, What did he do that day, when the 
people pressed upon him? Matthew and Mark both tell us 
‘the same story that we have in Luke for our lesson to-day. 
Matthew tells that Jesus sat by the seaside, and such multi- 
tudes came that he went in a ship and sat, and the whole 
multitude stood on the shore. ; 

The Pulpit.—How was the service different from preacher 
sand people to-day? Who stoodup? Who sat down? Mark 
tells us that Jesus “entered into a ship, and sat in the sea; 
and the whole multitude was by the sea on the land.” Luke 
‘does not tell where he sat, or what was his pulpit, but we 
Aknow that it was a small boat, that he sat on the one little 
cushion which was in the end of a fishing-boat, the clea? blne 
‘water all around him, blue sky over his head, and right be- 
‘fore him, looking into his face, were earnest eyes ahd listening 
people. 
* The Preacher.—Who was he? Jesus had been going through 
‘the country 2imost two years. What wére some of the won- 
_Wershe had done? In what townshad he preached? Every- 
“where, anywhere, in the house, in the synagogue, or by the 
way, he was ready to talk and to teach all who would listen 
‘and learn, and his loving heart was moved with compassion 
for every sufferer or sorrowing one. ‘No other teacher or 
preacher ever spoke as he did. That very day, in the fish- 
ing-boat, he began to preach in picture-stories called parables. 

A Parable-—A parable is a story about some one thing 
which can be likened or compared to another thing. Jesus 
loved to shaw something which they all knew about and 
could see, and he would liken it to something relating to 
God or heaven which they could not seg, and so he made his 
lessons plain. In his parables he talked of fish in a net, of a 
lost piece of money, a lost sheep, of a woman making bread, 
of master and servants, of grapes and a vineyard. Do you 

see how plain Jesus made his talks about these common, 
eVerylay things? A parable is an earthly story with a 
heavenly meaning. Whatisa parable? Did you ever see a 
fatmer planting seeds in a field? Did you ever plant any 
seeds? Jesus talked that day about the man who sowed 
seeds, and how the seeds grew. It was the first time Jesus 
spoke by a parable, and it is called the parable of the sower. 
It is given three times in the New Testament. Do you know 
‘who wrote about it? 

The Sower.—A man who went out to sow or plant seeds. 
As Jesus began the story, he said, “ Behold!” which means 
“Look and see.” Perhaps he pointed with his finger to a 
‘man whom they all could see, walking back and forth, back 
“and forth, across a field in sight. He carried a bag, or basket, 
fastened round his waist, filled with good seed. Taking a 
“handful at a time, he sowed the seed as he walked. Do you 
know that Jesus now is watching every teacher and every 
class? The words which he spoke are the good seeds which 
teachers are trying to plant to-day in hearts where they will 
grow. What became of the seeds the sower planted ? 

The Wayside.—There were no fences around that field, and 
across it were paths that had been trodden by many passing 
feet. Would the soil be soft and moist there? How would 
-it be? If one little seed wanted to grow, wouldn’t it be 
trampled on very soon? But there were keen eyes watching 
thafarmer. Some hungry birds flew over his head, and when 
some seeds lay in sight, on the top of the ground, what would 
the birds do? The next day, could anybody know, by look- 
ing at the wayside, that any seeds had been dropped there? 
One Sunday, while the teacher taught, and said “ Remember,” 
a little, mischievous, fidgetty boy cared more to play with 
some ribbons and curls in front of him, and then some bright 
buttons on either side of him, than to hear how safe the 
fishermen were with Jesus on board the ship. Do you sup- 
pose the boy remembered anything he heard? Could he tell 
‘on Monday what he heard on Sunday ? 

Hidden Rocks.—They did not all show, but there were 
rocks in that field, awhough they had a thin cover of earth. 
Some seeds fell there; the sun warmed the rock; the seed 
burst; a little green shoot started up; a tender white root 
started down,—how far could it go? The top wilted, dried, 
died, What was the matter? Ah, how many are at first 
glad to hear Jesus’ words! Many were, that day; but Jesus 

cknew that, while they heard, they thought they would love 
him, and be his friends, but that when trouble came to him, 
or to them, and it would be hard to stand up and do right, 
they would say, “Oh, it’s no use trying!” and, when this was 
-said over and over, their hearts would become as hard as the 
rocky ground. Are there any such people to-day ? 
~ _Thorns.—Some seeds fell on places where, a year before, 
thorn-plants had grown; and where the plants had not been, 
_the wind had brought the seeds. Did you ever watch thistle- 
seed, with wings of down, sailing through the air? Do seeds 
‘of roses, or of beautiful flowers, sail in the wind, and so scatter 
themselves? How quickly thethorn-seeds sprouted and grew, 
choking and tearing the tender plants struggling to grow from 
the good seed! Do wicked thoughts and examples fly and 








spread in the heart like thorns in a field? How well Jesus 
knew the hearts before him, then and now, and that, after 
all his preaching, some would put a crown of thorns upon his 
head! Do you wonder that he said something to all who 
have ears? Is there any excusesif you have two good ears, 
and will not hear? -Hear through the ear into the heart. 
Those who so hear, are the ones Jesus told of in the fourth 
kind of hearers, 

Good Grownd.—Seed fell into good ground. It sprang up, 
grew, ripened, gave back to the sower fifty times, even a hun- 
dred times, as much as he had sown. Good seed on good 
ground brought a good crop. He only can e the heart 
like such good soil, that the good seed is word will be 
heard, remembered, obeyed, in 9 food life, Is any child too 
small to try to hear and heedef What is the golden text? 

Lonisville, Ky = é 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


** Sow in the morn thy seed.” 

“* What shall the harvest be?” 

** He'that goeth forth with weeping.” 
“ Soldiers of Christ, arise.” 

** Nothing but leaves.” 

‘Sowing in the morning.” 

“Ho, reapers of life’s harvest,” 








ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


“A Sower Weyt Out To Sow.”—Just at the beginning 
of the year we arrived at the plain of Gennesaret, only about 
three miles in extent, enclosed north and south by ranges of 
steep hills, and westward by a mighty basaltic dyke, once a 
stream of molten rock which has poured down and encroached 
on the plain, The whole plain is strewn with huge black 
blocks and stones of smaller size which have become detached, 
and, either through earthquakes or other causes, have been 
scattered over the surface of the lower ground. The plain 
is, and probably always was, unfenced, and at this tite, 
freshly plowed in its whole extent, it was simply one level 
dark brown expanse, with no tree to relieve the monotony, 
which was broken only by narrow lines of green oleanders, 
overshadowing the three rivulets which intersect it. Foot- 
paths, fresh trodden on the plowed fallow, intersected it in 
all directions, The plowing and the rude brush-harrowing 
being completed, the sower was beginning td. sow. He had 
literally come forth to sow; for he came from the village of 
Irbid, several miles off, on the hills to the south. His basket 
of seed slung under his left arm, with steady measured pace 
he marched up and down his portion of the open field, jerk- 
ing his handful of cdrn before him at each step. Two narrow 
paths intersected his corn-patch. These necessarily received 
their share of seed, where it did not long remain; for a few 
jackdaws and some little flocks of larks and buntings followed 
the sower, and soon swept the pathways clean. 

“Orner FELL on THE Rock.”—The seed on the rich 
light soil was soon brushed in by a lad with a bunch of twigs 
used asarake, But much of this must come tonought. We 
spoke just now of the rocks and stones with which the plain 
is strewn. Most of these boulders have sunk into the black 
earth, but only far enough to be covered with a sprinkling of 
soil by the harrow. Now all the surface is moist, and the 
seed will germinate, very soon to be burned up by the scoreh- 
ing sun, like grass on the house-top. Every here and there 
we may see small stalks protruding. They are the stumps 
of the most noxious weed of Gennesaret, a sort of astragalus, 
with its roots penetrating, as we found by experiment, several 
feet deep, and which the fellahin are too indolent to dig up 
and extirpate, contenting themselves with chopping down 
the year’s growth with their mattock. Close alongside of 
these boulders and rock clumps are patches of the richest soil 
the earth produces, the whole consisting of decomposed basalt, 
from the stones which strew the surface. In good seasons, 
when there has been abundant “latter rain,” a hundred fold 
is not an unusual crop in this fertile nook. We were here 
witnessing even to its minutest details the scene that was 
before the eyes of our Lord and his hearers, as he sat in the 
bows of a fishing-boat drawn up close to shore in front of 
the plain. 

Sprine in GennEsARet.—I have returned in early spring 
to find the black winter mantle of Gennesaret transformed 
into a brilliant green carpet, spangléd with flowers of every 
hue, scarlet and pink predominating, gnemone, ranunculus, 
iris, ipomen, and gladiolus. Here and there brown-burned 
patches, where on the rock was no depth of earth; and still 
more frequently the tough young shoots of the astragalus 
thorn, casting their long pinnate leaves over the tender blade 
of young corn, which they will soon strangle. The oleanders 
in long sinuous lines, by the shore and the little streams (the 
willows by the watercourses), were simply clad in a mantle 
of pink, and in the early morning were resonant with the 
music of song-birds, while the call-notes of quail and francolin 
echoed from every corn-patch. It was a lovely picture of the 
lavish beauty of nature and of the bounty of nature’s God. 
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Again I have returned in the end of May, when the reapers 
were beginning to ply the sickle. The shallow rock patches 
were hardly observable; the prickly weeds and giant thistles 
had asserted their claim to nearly one-third of the surface, 
but the crop elsewhere was rich and abundant, and may have 
yielded its hundred-fold. 


The College, Durham, England. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Not all good work is alike successful. The best endeavors 
in the best of causes will have varied results, from no fault 
of the laborer. This isa teaching of the parable of the sower. 

No work could be better than that of sowing good seed, in 
sowing-time. But the best seed, as sown by the best sower at 
the best time for sowing, may show no: result in one place, a 
brief-lived success in another, a hopeless struggle in a third, 
and a rich reward in a fourth. Influences over which the 
sower has no control, as well as influences which he brings to 
bear, have their part in deciding the issue of his best directed 
labors. ; 

Just why it should be so, we cannot see; but the fact is 
unmistakable that all life is a struggle, and that all labor for 
good is in a field where various agencies for evil are liable to 
have at least a temporary advantage, In the air above us, 
in the ground below us, and in the growths about us, there 
are hindrances to progress, as well as helps; and the mere 
fact that a good purpose has moved us to action is noi in itself 
an earnest of our sure success. 

There is a dark side to this lesson, but it is a side that our 
Lord would have us to recognize, and that we could not safely 
go on in ignorance of. It is not enough that we want tordo 
good or to be good, and that we select the best agencies within 
our knowledge for the accomplishing of desired results, Be- 
yond all that we can control, there are influences which will 
settle the question of final consequences for good or for ill. 
This is true in all our planning and doing, for ourselves, for 
our children, for our scholars, for our friends, Because it is 
the truth, we have need to know it as truth. 

But there is a bright side, also, to this lesson. In spite of 
all opposing agencies, our best work may have the best results ; 
and He who has called our attention to the hindrances to suc- 
cess, has power to make our labors every way successful, We 
have need to feel or dependence on him in all our labors, 
We have reason to trust him confidently, as we do the best 
we can in his loving service. Without .is blessing, our seed- 
sowing may come to nought. With that blessing, its increase 
may be a hundred fold. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Many may come to hear the truth who have little real 
interest in the truth. An open ear is not‘always a sign of a 
willing mind, or of a loving heart. 

Wayside-sowing has its place in the sower’s mission; but 
it ought not to be a sower’s only work. It is something to 
give cheer to the birds of the air; but a busy man cannot 
spend his life in bird-feeding. 

That which is planted, must have a place to grow in, and 
nourishment as a means of growth. Young plants and young 
Christians need looking after and ministering to. 

One’s surroundings has much to do with his hindrance or 
progress. If we permit ourselves or cur.children to grow up 
among the choking thorns of unprofitable occupations, or of 
unworthy companions, what right have we to expect a good 
harvest ? 

If a good soil is essential to a good harvest, we ought to 
look to the soil as well as to the seed in all our seed-sowing. 
If the soil of a child’s mind is neglected until his school-life 
begins, he is at a sad disadvantage when he is first under 
formal instruction. 

“He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” Yes, and let 
him have a care as to what he hears, and as to what he does 
with what comes into his ears. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


ee 


CARING FOR YOUNG COMMUNICANTS. 


It has been sometimes said that in the Sunday-school 
“conversion is the great end” of the teacher’s work; 
whereas the bringing of the scholar to trust himself lov- 
ingly to the Saviour as his Saviour, should be rather the 
beginning than the end of a Sunday-school teacher's 
work. In other words, the Sunday-school has a peculiar 
mission to those who are already followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and this mission ought never to be lost 
sight of by those who direct the methods of Sunday- 
school activity. 

Instead of testing the value of a year’s work in the 
Sunday-school by the question, How many scholars have 
been brought into the church fold? large importance 
should attach to the question, What has been done for 
those scholars who are already in the church fold? And 




















‘it ie gratifying to know that there is a steady gain in this 
line of endeavor as the years go by. 


An illustration of this truth is given in the subjoined | 


forms of letter made use of in the Sunday-school of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia, by Mr. 

' George C. Thomas, its superintendent.. The first is to 
the teacher, thus: 





PHILADELPHIA, March 28, 1890. 
ee Re citsbabins Rioddgimdderdscovssvdorenuee’ enece . , 
bg FRIEND: 
You have reported us that you have...... haak sabeee potesnionesteoee 
scholars who have been confirmed, 


May we ask that you will hand or address to each one of 
those who are thus communicants of the church one of the 
‘enclosed notices, and sign your own name in the blank provided 
tinder our signatures? 

We think it would further aid the object we have in view, if 
you could ¢ither write or say a word personally to each. 

Trusting that in this and all our united efforts for the food 
of our'scholars and the glory of God we may heve the Divine 
dlessing, and that the Holy Week and Easter services.may be 
of me benefit to both teachers and scholars, we are, 

Faithfully yours, 





initendent 
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The second is to the scholar, as follows: 
PHILADELPHIA, March 28, — 


DEAR FRIEND: 

Permit us most earnestly to call your attention to the ser- 
Vices of Holy Week and Easter Day, with the hope that you will 
thake an effort to be present at every one, or at least as often as 
possible. 

They will be held every evening next week, in the church, 
at eight o’clock, except Saturday, when the service will be in the 
guild room ; also on Good Friday morning, at 10.30. The Holy 
Communion will be administered Thursday evening, as also 
on Easter morning, and the service on that day begins at ten 
o’clock. 

We feel sure that an attendance upon these services, and a 
small effort put forth to induce others to do so, will be of great 
‘betiefit to us all and to our own church. 

We address you as a communicant of the church as well as 9 
devoted member of the Sunday-school, and shall confidently 
‘expect your interest and attendance. 


Affectionately your friends, 
dbinnpcds buswed suipetcosPviedatent Rikcte checks ... Superintendent, 
RUMGy °..s epccbddcdsthaabbceb Coundedy see dadbtebiabhidl si. Ashociate see 
CRITE Che sgisrvncinen de bibioaiioyenoesetdl Hah oteeseomeaeher y- 


It may be added that there are 386 communicants of 
the church in thirty-five classes of that Sunday-school, 
Nor need there be any question that where such an in- 
‘terest is shown in those who already are Christ’s, there 
will be faithful effort to win others to his loving serviee. 





A PRE-VIEW FOR THE CURRENT. 
QUARTER. 


There are many different ways of looking at a series 
of lessons in the life of our Lord, and it is good to con- 
‘ceive of them, sometimes, as grouped about a céntral 
idea, or sentiment, or fact. A pre-view of the second 

‘or current quarter, based on Love, has been issued by 
Mr. John G. Macky, in a neatly printed form, for the 
Sunday-school of the Media Presbyterian Church, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The “Watchword for the Quarter” is “Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ?” and the scheme of 
the pre-view is as follows: 

TWELVE LESSONS ON LOVE 
In the Gospel of Ivke. 


1 Tar Law or Love (Luke 6 : 27-88), 


Lesson Hymn No. 282: om 
ity ” af 
Wonderful Words of Life, Susrenme. 


II, Lire From Love (Luke 7 : 11-18), 


Lesson Hymn No. 46: A Mormer’s Love. 
“Q Sing of His Mighty Love.” A Savioun’s Lova. 


III. FoRGIVENESS AND LOVE (Luke 7 : 36-40). 
Lesson Hymn No. 30: en Pometvenns. 


“Wondrous Love.” a — 
IV. Hearne 1x Love (Luke 8 : 4-15). 
Lesson Hymn No. 369: pies i. 
“Doers of the Word.’: Tue Sor. - 


V. Farts axp Love (Luke 8 : 41, 42, 49-56). 
TROUBLE. 


Lesson Hymn No. 215: T 
” » 
Paith is a Living Power. TRivern 


¥I. Rewarp or Love (Luke 9 : 10-17). 
THE MULTITUDE's Neep. 
psa ~~ Be Si: THE SaviouR’s Command. 
““Bayve © Totton. Tur Decuria’ Wore. - 
Vu. ‘REVELATION or Love (Luke 9 : 28-36). 
TRANSFIGURED. 


Lesson Hymn No. 416: Giemawins. 








YUL Work oF Love (Luke 10 : 1-16). 


AGGRESSIVE. 
Lesson Hymn No. 89: 
” ” PROGRESSIVE. 
I Love to Tell the Story. Rep 
IX. Ossect or Love (Luke 10 : 25-37). ; 
Lesson Hymn No. 18: THE QUESTION. 


« Rescue THE ANSWER. 
te Pereaing-” THE APPLICATION. 


X. PRIVILEGE oF LovE (Luke 11 : 1-13). 


Lesson Hymn No. 334: Tue EXaMrts, 


’ Blessed » THe MODEL. 
_ ee Hour of Prayer." Tux ILLUSTRATION. 


XI. WRonGFvUL Love (Luke 12: 13-21). 
Lesson’ Hymn No. 169: GAINING THE WORLD. 
“Whiter than Snow.” Losing His SOUL. 
XII. TrustFutness or Love (Luke 12 : 22-34). 


Lesson Hymn No. 36: ANXIETY TO BE AVOIDED. 
“Ob, How He Loves.” PROVISION PROMISED, 








- BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—— 

[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the éditor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pageg, From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, sueh, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always weloomed by-the Editor.] 





GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE* 


There can be no doubt that a new listory of architec- 
ture is needed, for the very reason that the principles and 
-examples of the art have been studied, during the past 
twenty years, with new diligence and with conspicuous 
effect, and nowhere with greater earnestness than in the 
United States. Our architects, builders, public officials, 
ecclesiastical authorities, and house-owners, have come 
to see, at least in part, that considerations of site, ma- 
terial, civic or religious uses, and true esthetic sense, 
cannot be disseyered. Ugly buildings, new or old, large 
or small, costly or cheap, may still be found in sad abun- 
dance; but the architectural gain in the “United States 
has leveled many monstrpaities to the ground, and has 
made others seem ridiculous. Pseudo-Greek temples, 
with five pillars in front, “ meeting-house windows blank 
and bare” in the sides, and a telescopic steeple on top, 
are less common than they used to be; and so are fire- 
traps with mansard roofs; wood covered with stucco in 
imitation of stone; iron buildings with imitation-marble 
pillars, which, if real, would snap asunder in an instant, 
and so on, 

It is true that Queen Anne is responsible for many 
absurdities scarcely Jess flagrant than those of the Greek 
or French periods in American architecture; while, in 
rich Newport, one may find costly new “ villas” which 
the owners deem to be beautified by scores of broken 
champagne-bottles set into the ceménted outer walls. 
But in the externals of building, as in inner household 
furnishing and adornment, beauty and utility, strength 
and proper display, purpose and arrangement, have for 
twenty years been coming nearer to harmony. That 
this is so ig due, of course, to the study of good books 
on architecture, by builders and the general public; to 
the erection and enrichment of American museums; and 
to lessons learned in travel. The greater the study 
of architecture, the greater the chance of wise building. 
If we could have, accordingly, one or more large and 
standard histories of the whole art, practical results, 
which are more important than any amount of theoreti- 
cal knowledge, would be multiplied, Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer, an industrious writer on the subject, but one 
hardly fitted to prepare a large treatise, voiced the want 
in an article printed a few years ago; and the need of a 
new Fergusson has not diminished in the intervening 
period. 

Meanwhile, such monographs or partial histories as 
appear from time to time are welcome, Indeed, in such 
a book as Mr. Charles H. Moore’s somewhat unmethodi- 
cal but instructive treatise on the Development and 
Character of Gothic Architecture, one finds the advan- 
tages of a subdivision of a vast field, and of a concentration 
of attention upon one style, in a period comparatively 
limited, as regards the whole history of man’s building 
achievements. Gothic architectare is a distinctly modérn 
and North European development, or, one might almost 
say, creation ; ite relations to the environment of climate 





* Deve t and Character of Gothic Architecture. By Charles 
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and external nature were peculiarly close; therefore it 
rewards study in a rich degree. The present HPN 
ruling out all “pointed” work that is not stri 
“medieval product,” principally turns his attention ~ 
the buildings of the later Middle Ages, and finds that 
“in the works of the true Gothic style a noble and well- 
conceived original design is carried out systematically, 
with strict logic of construction, with thorough regard 
to mechanical and statical principles, and with a con- 
trolling sense of beauty.” They are, indeed, “ works of 
the highest art, in which the understanding of technival 
methods is so complete as to serve as the secure founda- 
tion for the creations of the poetic imagination.” ' This 
is high ground, taken promptly in the autlror’s Pre: 

but be immediately limits it still further by declaring 
that true Gothic is only to be found in France. His 
book, therefore, is a minute and soberly enthusiastic 
study of the buildings, chiefly religious, which France 
had to show in the later Middle Ages, and a discursive 
comparison of them with similar structures elsewhere. 

It succeeds sufficiently in making it plain that the 
world has neyer developed an order of architecture so 
thoroughly in accordance with its natural surround 
so rich in the idea of poetic aspiration toward a unified 
religious and artistic ideal, and therefore at once so in- 
spiring and so commanding, as the Gothic. He fails in 
trying todisprove that other nations than France, and other 
centuries than those he chiefly studies, have truly caught 
and. nobly expressed the innermost Gothic idea; namely, 
a union of soaring line, pointed arch, refulgence of color, 
and wealth of minor decoration, combining in such an 
expression’ of mingled aspiration and authority as can 
-be found in buildings of no other class. If, the best 
pointed architecture of England does not address and 
gratify, virtually by the same means used in France, 
the same sense that Mr. Moore’s truly Gothic builders 
addressed, nearly every previous writer on the subject, 
and nearly all intelligent European tourists, have gone 
astray. It is very unfortunate that so well equipped a 
writer starts out with so narrow a plea. It is unwise, of 
course, to lump together all Greek or Roman architecture 
and its modern imitations as “ classic,” and all indigenous 
medieval North European building as “Gothic ;” but this 
error is less mischievous than to confuse the general, or 
even the technical, reader, by distinctions without broad 
inherent differences. 

Within somewhat too narrow lines, both chronological 
and geographical, Mr. Moore has, however, produced a 
clear, patient, and profitable study, Though forced, be- 
cause looking too closely at France, to exaggerate the 
relations or minor indebtedness of Gothic to Romanesque, 
he leaves upon his readers’ minds a sufficiently definite 
notion that continental Gothic was a child of the soil 
and of the time. French originality, for some reason, 
notwithstanding what he says of Romanesque influence 
in France, is more apparent to him than any similar 
quality among English or German builders. Cologne 
Cathedral he is compelled to declare wholly Gothic, as 
well as the cathedral of Burgos, and otber buildings in 
Spain, but in defense he alleges that their architects 
simply learned their lessons in France. Even in his 
defenses of his theory, accordingly, he unwittingly em- 
phasizes the vital force of a movement which had none 
but subordinate relations to a Parthenon, a basilica, or 
an average Italian cathedral. He is more successful in 
proving that the Germans were inclined to imitate Ro- 
manesque details, long after they ought to have followed 
their native bent, than he is in divesting German archi- 
tects of general loyalty to the Northern idea. 

In his seventh chapter, on Gothic Sculpture in France, 
he is at his best. The lack of large philosophic grasp 
which is noticeable elsewhere in the book, here ceases to 
be apparent, and nothing better need be asked than his 
unified and just study and portrayal of the genuineness 
of Gothic sculpture, both in statuary and in adornment, 
its peculiar character, and its curious similarities, after 
all, to Greek work. The French, of course, surpassed jn 
decorative carving, and the Italians in sculpture of the 
human figure or the lower animals; while, even in French 
painting and glass-staining, the idea of decoration wasset 
above that of absolute portrayal. Here, too, in his state- 
ments of the limitations of stained-glass work, and the 
close relations thereof to the architectural conditions of 
the Gothic, Mr. Moore adds to our available knowledge. 
Accustomed to study technical drawings, and to teach 
college students to use or to produce such drawings, 
Mr. Moore presents, here and throughout his whole 
book, a great number of useful cuts, the value of his 
comments upon them being in direct proportion to their 
technicality. 





In brief, we have in this book a laborious and usefpl 
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study of the relations between the architecture of Italy, 
France, Germany, Spain, and England, the primacy of 
France being recognized and exaggerated, though the 
reader is given full material for forming his own judg- 
ments. Of the poetical spirit needed in true architec- 


. tural criticism,—such as is shown by Ruskin, J. A. 
(Symonds, or Charlies Eliot Norton,—the author shows 


hardly atrace. He repeats himself unduly, lacks large 
constructive ability, and is apparently unaccustomed to 
the practice of the art of literary composition. But his 
handsome book deserves a place in the alcove devoted to 
-architecture, because it contains useful material for the 
i and makes easier the labors of some greater 

r, whether in this special division or in the 


“larger field of the general history of architecturé, 





_ Mr. John Bigelow’s life of William Oullen Bryant, the 


“sJatest issue in the American Men of Letters series, is an 


agreeable and instructive book, The author does not 
seek to display conspicuous critical insight, and the idea 


~ of affectionate eulogy seems to have been in his mind, 


rather than any purpose of preparing a judicig)sum- 
mary of Bryant’s life-work, or of making tem pt at 
a final assignment of his place in Amerjéan literature. 
Mr. Bigelow’s relations with the distinguished poet, 
itizen, were—like 
those of his other and more voluminous biographer, 
Parke Godwin—of close intimacy in daily life and work, 
so that he is able to present much that is new and 
interesting with reference to Mr. Bryant's habits of com- 
position of poems, speeches, or editorials; his sincerity 
and ability as a politician in the best sense of the word ; 
his deep religious convictions and austere morality; and 
those lesser, or mérely peculiar and sometimes amusing, 
characteristics which associated him with the company 
of fallible xhortals. Mr. Bigelow’s modest pages are 
more readable than Mr. Godwin’s, to which the author 
makes fill acknowledgment, and they form a good popu- 
lar introduction to the writings of the first American 
singer who attained any commanding position in the 

terary field. The most interesting™single statement in 
the book is, perhaps, that concerning the absolute sever- 
ance Mr. Bryant always insisted upon making between 
his editorial work in the office of The Evening Post and 
his poetical or more distinctly personal labors else- 
where. One passage in the volume has a special interest 
for readers of The Sunday School Times. In February, 
1878 (the year of the poet’s death), this journal issued a 
special number commemorating Washington’s birthday, 
and containing various tributes in prose by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the governors of the thirteen 
original states, and others. ‘Po this number the venerable 
poet consented to contribute a poem on the character of 
‘Washington,—thSugh, as Mr. Bigelow says, he had dur- 
ing his whole lifetime been in the habit of declining all 
requests for occasional or personal verse. This poem, 
‘entitled The Twenty-second of February, has for some 
time been deemed by good critics one of the most im- 
portant and praiseworthy productions of the author's 
pen, and a notable illustration of creative ability in ex- 
treme old age. Mr. Bigelow quotes it in full, and says: 
“The cadences yet linger in the air of those impressive 
‘lines with which in 1878 he commemorated the birthday 


‘of the hefo of our Republic. Was there ever a more 


meritorious poem written by a youth of eighteen than 
Thanatopsis? Was there ever a nobler and more Homeric 
thought more exquisitely set to verse than is developed 
in the three last of the following stanzas, written in his 
eighty-fourth year?” (7X5 inches, cloth, pp. vii, 355. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


‘The recent celebration of the centennial of the United 
States Supreme Court may well turn the attention of 
readers to the accounts, in readily accessible histories, 
‘of the creation of that strongest and most characteristic 
‘department of our Government. No new history of the 
ceurt has appeared; but last autumn came the first 
volume of the enlarged new edition of George Ticknor 
Curtis’s well-known and useful Constitutional History 
of the United States (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$3.00). Certain parts of the John Hopkins University 
papers contained in the volume edited by Professor J. F. 
Jameson,— Essays in the Constitutional History of the 

United States, in the Formative Period, 1775-89,—are 
also directly connected with the evolution of the consti- 
tutional decisions and expositions set forth by the court. 
“The correlated studies in this volume, and especially the 
first, Professor Jameson’s account of The Predecessor of 
the Supreme Court, form a serious and serviceable, though 
not closely unified, contribution to our knowledge of the 
growth of the federal government in its various parts, 








sind of 1th sideiidhd te thee ahiads, 00 the foreign powers, 
and to the social and political problems of the century. 
Those wishing something more extended and homoge- 
neous may turn, for intelligent instruction, to the Hon. 
J. 8. Landon’s newly published lectures, delivered at 
Union College, on The Constitutional History and Govern- 
ment of the United States,in which the whole history of 
the Supreme'Court is concisely and symmetrically told. 
A short, clear, and readable account of the court, with 
brief biographies and faithful portraits of all the chief 
justices, and of the present associate justices, is given in 
an article by James D, Colt in the March number of The 
New England Magazine. (Essays in the Constitutional 
History of the United Sta 854 inches, cloth, pp. 
xv, 821. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 
Price, $2.25,-The Constitutional History and Govern- 
ment of the United States. 9X6 inches, cloth, pp. vii, 
889. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. Price, 
$3.00.) 


— 


Most students of English literature have come to know 
something of the extent and serviceableness of the labors of 
Professor Henry Morley as historian, tabulator, projector 
of “libraries,” or editor of dozens of representative books. 
His influstry shows no signs of abatement with advancing 
years, and he is now, besides his Carisbrooke Library of 
English Classics, slowly carrying through the press a 
reissue of his English Writers. Four volumes of the 
new edition are now out, coming to and through Chaucer. 
The work combines accounts of writers and writings, 
with copious extracts therefrom; and, while its’ literary 
style is rather slipshod, and_it is in no sense an original 
or commanding authority (the author modestly terms it 
“an attempt towards a history of English literature’’), 
it includes much that is representative and instructive, 
the whole being conveniently arranged, and “just the 
thing” for school or smaller public libraries. The vol- 
umes of the new edition are models of convenience and 
typographical beauty, the old octavo, with its ugly red 
binding, being changed into a handy duodecimo, clearly 
and even beautifully printed, and bound in smooth green 
vellum cloth. (73 <5} inches, cloth, pp. xv, 367; xii, 


‘ 404; xiii, 424; viii, 8362. New York: Cassell and Com- 


pany. Price of each, $1.50.) 


Teachers, committees, or individuals who are interested 
in the subject of manual training in public schools, chil- 
dren’s asylums, or elsewhere, will find no single volume 
more instructive than the careful and comprehensive 
Report of the Commission on Industrial Education, made 
to the Legislature of Pennsylvania last year, and pre- 
pared under the eye of President George W. Atherton 
of the Pennsylvania State College, who was chairman of 
the commission, The report is less marked by special 
pleading than are the similar Swedish ‘sloyd’ pamphlets, 
or some of the American books by Charles H. Ham, 
Charles M. Woodward, and others, that have previously 
been devoted to the discussion of the system. It is copi- 
ously illustrated, and gives considerable space to the 
crucial questions: Whence is to come the needed time 
for instruction? and, Can competent teachers be had in 
any save city schools or large institutions? The text is 
not free from misprints; “grammer” has not a pleasing 
look in an educational work. (9}<7} inches, cloth, pp. 
iv, 692. Harrisburg, Pa.: Edwin K. Meyers, State 
Printer.) 


The versatile Sebastian Baring-Gould — theologian, 
hymn-writer, tune-composer, historian, historical novel- 
ist, modern story-teller, and author of a twelve-volume 
collection of Anglican acta sanctorum—comes to the front 
again in a gossipy, readable, and, in its way, instructive, 
set of word-pictures of some phases of Old Country Life 
in England. The chapters are not so well written, nor 
so philosophically incisive, as those in Dr. Augustus 
Jessop’s similar books, but they were worth writing and 
publishing. The accompanying pictures, by W. Parkin- 
son, F. D. Bedford, and F. Masey, are rather clever, but 
fall far below the unrivaled drawings of the late Ran- 
dolph Caldecott on similar themes. (84> 6} inches, cloth, 
pp. x, 358. London: Methuen and Company; Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Price, $3.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Some theological seminaries, as‘well as universities 
and colleges, are perceiving the wisdom of issuing series 
of carefully prepared pamphlet studies of current topics 
of importance. The relations between piety or learning, 
on the one hand, and the life of the time, on the other, 
are thereby made closer, and the sum total of both schol- 
arly and practical knowledge is increased. One of the 








signs of the new life in Hartford Seminary, within recent 
years, is its regular series of pamphlet publications, nearly 
all of which present important topics in a tangible way. 
Thus the double number 7 and 8 of the new series con- 
tains some topical studies of the New Testament, and 
suggestions for Christian work, by Professors Beardslee 
and Taylor respectively ; number 9 is Professor W. 8. 
Pratt’s inaugural address on The Nature of Public Wor- 
ship, delivered on his assumption of the duties of pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical music and hymnology; and number 
10 embodies the methods and results of the Connecticut 
Bible Society’s recent religious census of Hartford. This 
last may well be studied by those about to engage in 
similar work, 


Under the spell of the example of Western Christianity, 
the Orthodox Church in Greece and in the Turkish Em- 
pife has, in recent years, developed a noteworthy literary 
activity. Owing partly to the absence of publication 
houses after the manner of other nations, and partly, in 
the Turkish districts, to the rigors of the censorship, this 
movement finds its expression more in periodicals and 
journals than in the ordinary book trade. The most in- 
fluential periodical evincing this new spirit is the Aletheia 
Ecclesiastike, formerly a monthly, but now a, weekly, pub- 
lished as the official paper of the patriarchate at Con- 
stantinople, and edited by the most prolific of modern 
Greek theologians, Dr. Gedeon. Its contents are most 
varied, consisting chiefly of thorough discussions of exe- 
getical and other biblical problems, and of original 
contributions, mostly’ from manuscript sources, on the 
history of the Greek Church. In Athens, also, a number 
of excellent church journals are published, the principal 
ones among them being the Aion, or Age, of which the 
gifted rgiades is the leading contributor, and the 
Soter, which recently brought the first intelligence of 
the now discredited manuscript in the Damascus Library 
resembling the Codex Sinaiticus. One feature these 
journals have in common; namely, that they aim at a 
revival of genuine gospel life in the venerable Orthodox 
Church of the Orient. 


It is regularly intended to mention, in this column, 
such of the numerous new periodicals, courageously 
started but 4n many cases short-lived, as seem to have 
some significant. merit or ambition. A. new. yenture, 
having a name borne years ago by a readable New York 
critical weekly, is The Round Table, of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, which is to be an independent review of politics, 
religion, literature, and life. The first issue gives no 
indication of promise or usefulness in the religious line, 
but contains a varied and commendable assortment of 
sketches, stories, and essays on themes chiefly of South- 
ern importance or interest ; and has a good list of con- 
tributors, including George W. Cable, Maurice Thompson, 
Professor Woodward of South Carolina University, and 
Professor Bemis of Vanderbilt University. The most 
valuable article in the number is a painstaking and able 
study, by Charles Forster Smith, of the question Why 
has Georgia a Literature, and Tennessee Not? Whether 
or not his conclusions be deemed proved, Mr. Smith justly 
emphasizes a point too often forgotten, that Tennessee, 
between 1840 and 1860, played a commanding part in 
national politics, and that its intellectual force was repre- 
sented therein more fully than in literature.. In Mr, 
Smith’s list of Tennessee political leaders, John Bell is 
given the first place. The editorial notes of the number 
have a somewhat tentative character, and the mechani- 
cal make-up is unattractive——Still another attempt to 
establish an American and foreign eclectic weekly, with 
selections long and short, summaries, indexes, and records 
of events, is The Literary Digest (Néw York: Funk and 
Wagnalls. $3,00a year). First cdme sociological, eco- 
nomical, political, religious, literary, artistic, and mis- 
cellaheous extracts (ineluding some translations) from 
articles in home and foreign reviews; then follows a 
department of short cuttings from the newspapers con- 
cerning the World’s Fair, American politics, foreign 
news, social topics, and religion; next come original 
book-reviews ; and last of all are a long and comprehen- 
sive index to recent periodical articles, and a diary of 
events for the month of February. The thirty-two-page 
paper somewhat resembles Public Opinion,—the only 
similar weekly which has deservedly succeeded in get- 
ting upon a firm footing,—but is less successful in 
representing the trend of current thought, though its 
index to periodicals and daily chronicle of evénts, 
the first of which resembles those in Book Chat and 
Current Literature, are added features of mérit, The 
title is somewhat of a misnomer, for literature occupies 
no commanding position in its conveniently arranged and 
comprehensive pages, while the book reviews are not 























fresh, ve, or strong. Such 
eclectic journals serve a jodd purpose 
when prepared with catholicity and yet 
on definite limes; but it is manifestly im- 
possible to estimate the real sticcess or 
utility of a new periodical of the sort until 
it has been published for at least three 
months, The publishers bespeak a delay 
of judgment, for they are planning im- 
provements in forthcoming issues—— 
Convenient in form, typographically at- 
tractive, wholesome in tone, varied in its 
departments, and readable throughout, is 
Every Thursday, an illustrated family 
journal, now published every’ week, in 
New York, under ‘the editorship and pro, 
prietorship of that busy worker in many 
parts of the religious ‘field, the Rev. Dr. 
Charles'S. Robinson. The miscellaneous 
home, and juvenile, matter calls for no 
special remark, the distinctive “ features ” 
being. Dr.. Robinson's crisp editorials, 
clearly arranged and spiritually helpful 
expositions of the Sunday-school lessons, 
and comments on some of the hymns 
and poets represented in his well-known 
Laudes Domini collection. The page or 
News and Comments is also excellent, 


—————— 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given cach week. The 
regular edition this week for subsoribers is 

- 147,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
dng rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 

‘an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 








' of space (not lees than three inches) in each is- 


sue for a year, or auniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amownt 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such w position in the paper, regularly, as he 
maychoose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, howeper, 

onanappearanceupon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per. cent 
upon the regular rates, 





Why are the United States Watch Co.’s } 


“Waltham Watches in such great favor? 
Simply because they keep better time than 
any other watch, and the people know it. 





For dyspepsia, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr, J. J. McWilliams, Denison, Ia. 
ays: “I have used it largely in nervousness 
and dyspepsia, and I consider that it stands 
unriveled-as a remedy in cases of this kind. 
I have also used it in cases of sleeplessness, 
with very gratifying nae" 
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“It cam Gttingly be called m Working cycle 
pedia, making its aid felt in all cailings,—in the 
moinister’s stady, lawyer's office, the school-room, 
library, and home.” —Chaut@uquan. 


SOLD FOR CASH OR ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


000, MEAD, AND COMPANY, Subscription Dep't, 753 and 755 Broadway, NW. Y. 





PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 





A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 





SIX asa EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 





A distinctive featnre of The Sunday School Times under ite present management, has 
been its editorial essays in the realm of character and of conduct; dealing with fandamental 
pririciples in their application to the affairs of everyday life. In response to numerous and 
many times repeated requests for the gathering of the more noteworthy of these essays info book 
form, for convenience of use and for permanent preservation, the Editor has compiled a series 
of small volumes, into which are clustered, severally, those essays which bear a lugical relation 
to one another and to a truth common to them all. The selection has been carefally made 
by the Author out of his writings of the past ten years; and each essay has been revised for 
ite place in this series, Occasionally a title has been changed, and the essay iteelf recast, in 
drder t6“bring out more clearly its main truth in connection with the other essays of its 


series: To those who are fam 
appeared, no word of Co: 
collection of essays will speak for itself. 
1, Oursélves and Others, 
2. Aspirgtions Influences, 


3. Seeing and Being. 


with these essays, from their reading as they originally 
tion or introduction is necessary. To others, the published 


4. Practical Paradoxes. 
5. Character-Shaping and Character-Showing. 
6. Duty-Knowing and Duty-Doing. 





A set of these six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, handsomely bound in cloth 
and enclosed in a box, will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of $2.50, 
For less than @ full set, fifty ceuts per volume. 


Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia) Pa. 
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Great iustallment offer, Send for 
ogue Mailed free 


CORNISH 
“ORGANS iHina ce. 


‘Use a Binder. 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given a a good satisfiic- 








tion. The gouge can pa ee in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cram at the back as when the old 


styleof binder is used, but opens wide and 
“7, like a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 


Go,, | forms the club, the price has been made 


very low when two or more of them ate 
ordered. 


Tur Sry.es. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
fin le one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
PR Ae Regd GO centseach. If mailed, 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain.. 
for mall one, 50 cents, end 10 cents additional 


Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents a each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 





A John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
Street, Philedelphie, Pa . 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
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* THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
or new subscrib- 
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Sr theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. 
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character. The free copies fo Fy ubs cannot 
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one issue of the 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times wil! be sent to an 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


LOVE'S FULFILLING. 
[By H. H.) 


Oh, love is weak 
Which counts the answers and the gains, 
Weighs all the losses and the pains, 
And eagerly each fond word drains 

A joy to seek |! 


When love is strong, | 

It never tarries to take h 

Or know if its return boom 

Its gift ; in its sweet haste no greed, 
No strifes belong. 


' It hardly asks 
If it be loved at all; to take 
So barren seems, when it can make 
Such bliss, for the belovad sake, 
Of bitter tasks, 


Its ecstas 
Could find hard. death.so beauteous, 
it sees through tefrs how Christ loved us, 
And 7“, in saying “I love thus,” 
o blasphemy. 


So much we miss 
If love is weak, so much we gain 
If love is strong, God thinks no pain 
Too sharp or lasting to ordain 

To teach us this. 





HONOR THE PAST. 
[Editorial in the (Philadelphia) Public Ledger. } 


It is one of our deficiencies, and, there- 
fore, one of our misfortunes, that we do 
not, as a general thing, sufficiently honor 
the past. The young think lightly of the 
old; children lose their respect for parents; 
the years that are fled seem like a tale 
that is told, and that may well be forgot- 
ten; while the exciting claims of the 
present, and the hopeful preparations for 
the future, exhaust every nerve andenergy. 
Perhaps this is partly owing to some rather 
crude ideas of freedom and individuality, 
that have crept in among us, and that have 
led not a few to desire to shake off all 
authority, anddisclaim all dependence, 
It is a good thing to learn to stand upon 
_ s own feet, but it would be very foolish, 

because of that, to spurn the solid earth, 
which bears and holdsisup. And, what- 
ever be our own resources, we Can no more 
be independent of the past than can the 
swift and strong pedestrian be indepen- 
dent of the ground which he traverses. 

Indeed, our dependence on the past is 
even more vital than this. For the pres- 
ent, which absorbs all our interest, is but 
the natural outcome of the past, and only 
by it is made possible. Nature, bountiful 
as-she is, gives no harvest where no seed 
is sown, no fruit without blossom, no blos- 
som without stem, nostem without root, no 
root without germ. Out of the past, and 
in no other way, nature is ever drawing a 
more rich and beautiful future. She loses 
nothing, spurns nothing, ignores nothing, 
not even the withered leaf at the mercy of 
the winds. All are converted into new 
usefulness, transformed into new beauty. 
The same law holds good in humanity. 
The young man so fuil of present inter- 
ests, so hopeful of the future, so Segettal 
of the ast, what is he but the develo 
ment f what has gone before? is 
parents ‘iad more remote ancestors, with 
their lives, experiences, thoughts, and 
longings, are embodied in him. Long 

of experiment, mistakes, successes, 
and fa ilures, with the slow and steady ad- 
vance of civilization and education, have 
made his existence possible, with all its 
energy, enthusiasm, power, hope. If he 
rightly rejoices in the strength of his arm, 
in the power Of his brain, in the warmth 
of his affections, how can he ignore the 
sources from which they have sprung? 

It may be said that while this is all 
true, it is not needful to dwell upon it; 
that the past, however bountiful, as fin- 
ished its good work, and has nothing 1 more 
to offer. Inasmuch as the past is chiefy 
made up of men and women who have 
handed down to us so rich an ihheritance, 
it can hardly be questioned that we owe to 
them a debt of gratitude, which is dis- 
honored by scorn or neglect. Certainly to 
our parents and others, who haye labored 
and sacrificed for our personal good, 
we are under obligations which can never 
be toa warmly felt or too strictly fulfilled. 
But even apart from ali this, our attitude 
to the past agreat difference to the 
value of our lives. For it contains the 
material out of which we are to construct 
the future, and no man can do his best 
work who does not understand and respect 
his materials. We cannot create, we can 

therefore 





only form new combinations ; 





























it is essential that we <u and honor 
what we are trying to combine. The 
sculptor, for instance, is sometimes said 
to have created his statue, but he has 
simply, taken the firm white marble, so 

ete to his chisel, and by means of 
skill, thought, feeling, imagination, in- 
spiration, has so fashioned it as to pena 
anew combination to delight the eye, to 
refine the taste, to ver the emotions, to 
inspire the soul of the beholder. Every- 
thing which he has thus combined, both 
from within him and from without him, 
has been.developed from the long past, 
which thus mot only commands his ‘grati- 
tude, but: deserves his high honor and his 
patient study. The same is'true of every 
employmen and only thus could progress 
or improvement be ble. 

So with character. Some people wish 
they could blot out their own past, with 
its failings and errors, and begin afresh ; 
but-it is fortunate that they cannot, for 
thus would they also blot ont their future 
possibilities. it is out-of the many fail- 
ures that success may be evolved, out of 
error that truth may be found, even out 
of sin repented of and forsaken that right- 
eousnéss may be rekindled.. Just as the 
withered. and unsightly leaves trodden 
into the soil help to form new beauty in 
the coming spring, so even the past that 
we regret may, 1 if used aright, help to 
forma better and a fairer record in the 
future, Still more is it out of the germs 
of good, however weak, that exist in every 
individual, that stronger and firmer char- 
acters may be developed, Too often do 
we negleof this in our efforts to reform or 

-to improve our fellowmen. We attack 


the evil that we deplore, and wonder at.| ’ 


our many failures, when, did we but try 
to strengthen the ’ good that exists, and 
work from that point upward and-onward, 
our influence would be greater and our 
efforts would win more success. . Often has 
the quickening of the emotions of grati- 
tude: or love, or the kindling of a faint 
spark of honor, been successful in sub- 
duing vice and conquering selfish indul- 
nee, when all direct antagonism, or re- 
ory or advice, has been futile. 
we help an erring fellow-man, let us dis- 
cover, notso much what there is to destroy, 
as what. there is to build upon. Fresh 
~ purposes, new resolutions, better-desires, 
- Wishes, and hopes, must have their foun- | ras 
dations in the past, if they are to be vital 
and permanent. 

In this lies the secret of reverence, the 
only true ground on which it will flourish, 
If we lament its decline among us, let us 
frequently cull to mind how incaleulable 
is our debt to the past, let us honor it for 

ghaving brought us where we are, and let 
us at the same time build upon it a struc- 

« ture worthy of similar honor and grati- 
tude for those who are to come after us. 


+ Sa —~ » 
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SILKS. 


in our new salesroom, in the basement, 
we will offer on Monday the following spe- 
cialties : 
‘Figured India and China Silks, at 50, 60, 
65,-and 75 cents per yard. 


Piain India and China Silks, 20-inch, 80| 


cents ; 27-inch, 65 cents per yard, choice 
colorings. 

Colored Surahs, 20-inch, 50 cents; 24- 
inch, 65 cents per yard. 
~ Black Surahs, 24-inch, 55 cents per yard. 
_ Slack Faille Franogise, best article made 
for wear, at 7 cents, 80 cents, $1, and $1.25 
per yard, 

Black Satin Oamasse, in Figured and 
Striped effects, at 60 cents per yard. 


James MoCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





Would |. 





Ld 
6th AVENUE, 20th TO 2ist STREET, 
NEW ToRE. 





Choice Millinery, 


comfort or elegance. 


/ SPRING SEASON. 


We beg to inform our numerous patrons that we are prepared to show one 
; of the finest lines of 


Costumes and Wraps, 
Dress Goods and Silks, 


to be found in any of the great establishments of this country or Europe. We 
are always ready and willing to send samples upon application. 
for Spring and Summer is now ready, mailed free upon application. 
This Catalogue ‘is simply invaluable to out-of-town customers whom time and 
distance prevent from visiting our mammoth establishment. Don't f 
we deal in everything that man, woman, child, or house may need, ¢i 

SBefore you ‘place your Spring orders, give us @ trial, We 
can, no doubt, please you in qualities and prices. 


Our Catalogue 


t that 
er for 








THE REST 


ENDORSED BY ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. 
CORSET SUBSTITUTES. 


ILLUSTRATED GATALOGUE MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 47 Bedford Street, BOSTON. 
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samples of our — 
Sille Dress obi 





to any lady who will mail her 
address on a postal card to 
O.:'S. Cuarrxt'& Son, 
“Mansfield Centre, Conn. 


(Aaa eeaeie 
O. S. Chaffee & Son are manufac- 

turers of the finest and best Black Silk 

Dress Goods made, and oe 

from their mills to individuals, hence 

in buying from them you get all the 

profits usually made by the étore. Buy 



























* BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 
feel: ALES BUREER 2 wa 


Every Owner of Harness Should Use 





MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING. v 


Sold by all Saddlery Houses. 


KOCH & CO., *Ayocpez0m 


Offer their entire importation of 


VANDYKE, CHANTILLY, Gut- | LACES 


PURE, ORIENTAL, POINT DE ace 


Geng, Mepici, TorcHoRN, 
FLOUNCES 


ALENCIENNES, 





At exceptionally low prices. 








Our = Importation of 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 


4 buttons, in all the fashionable colors, a 
just been received, 


Present price, 89c. Usual price, $1.25. 


Order at once, statin — desired, or send 
us sample of your clo match, 


NEW SPRING GOODS 


arriving daily from all parts of the world, ‘Sam- 
ples sent upon epplisstion. 


Write for our special 


mammoth stock, 
money. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
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BUSINESS 
SHOWED A 
LAARGCR 
INCREASE 
IN 1889 
THAN FOR 
18 PREVIOUS 





























































HERE ‘SA FEW REASONS | - 
vay ar patterns of cloth. Styles shown 


inpeerh h systSin of — , customer 
out his own shepe fro 0 examples, 

tion to sending Measer 
62 patterns, cut from cloth | itself, to splect trom. 
Srery garment guaranteed in all Ponte-aan 
BE Ln ty Bal refunded for any y 


ve Whit a8 shown above, sent F. upon 
aa hs post-paid, 
(6) Increase of out braneh stores as far South as 
ew Orleans, pnd West te hie: , Success- 
futly compotl ng for ‘or fine city trade. 
(7) Thousands of a ple telling each other of our 
honorable f 





cellent wear and fit of our clothing. 
romise for 1890 is bright. We 
alall Sisive haved tp deacrve it . 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


Address ali mail to H uarters, 11 to 
Bilies St. Annex, 605 Washington bee 
Saramer St., eae 
© 
A ry nahin gton Kant atet Obi an 
4 n St. rm Van haltimor timers BE 
Itimore, Md.; 110 Qanal hes! Now 


lo meogoreery SS , Montgomery Ala. Ai: 

pe Bt Atle nta Buruside a 
ass ote] Sthanee: vse OF 

He wae, Frovideuce, R tidal “st 
lew Haven, Conn; 
$1 r Bt. eee) 





a oe 
Health 


Corsets 


Have one pecul- 
iarity which per- 
tains only to 
corsets of . this 
make; they it- 
part a graceful 
and stylish figure 
to the wearer and 
the bust retains its shape to the end. 
They are boned with Coraline, a sub- 
stance superior to any other material 
and which insures a corset that will 
not wrinkle or break. 















These corsets fit every variety of 
figure: 


*And ate Sold-by first class dealers 
everywhere. 


WARNER BROS., Mnrrs., 
New York AND Cuic.ain. 


GOOD SENSE $eneez 


Give better satisfaction than any other. Afe the best 
substitute for Corsets. 


Dr. WARNER’ ~ ” ORLEBRATED Cora- 
LINE Corsets are the best. Over 14mil-. 
lions sold in this country alone. , 








Ls IF You WANT: a 
@ good Rows Cotton at a low price, ask for the old- 
lished and = 


euabliehed Ueliable lab‘e Stuart’s Spool Cotton. 


oo d by yal ‘leading e Dey Goodaand Notion Jobbers.. 


A FINE GO Ree 


elie 


witn ELGIN, oe SD 51 or S. 
POPULAR BRAND OF vs chong movement 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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“Paith, they say Sapolio makes labor aisy, I 
Wish I'd sowe of it wid me now.” 


SAPOLIO 


all kinds of labor in cleaning, but it won't 
elothes or split wood. 
is a handsome cake of pureres 


which has oie ual for all scou' aoe 
adty, I ‘o use it is to value it, Rat wil 
? Bate 4 ie wil gan it, poe eS fen ere bright, and 
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POE as little of. thirty: pages, issued monthly, 
etree yior. <orml It combines, in attractive form, w Fs 


hee ay eo ser Sunday-school lessons, and will 
and girls of any school where’) for years thete has been 
furnished to the scholars. The May number is now ready. 


but cerptions can begin at any time, and 


The Scholar's Lesson Guide is isened 


P. O. Box 1550. 


| The Scholar's | Magazine. 
-two ta ee 


CONTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER. 


pipe The International Sunday-school Lessqns for May. 


any other 
reading, together 


e a pleasant change te the boys 
Tittle of variety in the publications 


How Three Wont Maying..scsscicsusssecsssssvssesssssvecoessoe By Emily Huntington Miller. 
Eh [ROO a hain no c.sn.0-00ns pubebesieosces :osncereic900 sasecseonshenspnen seppesenh y Rose Cooke. 
Mark Trexler’s Little — Rentichnos dgeidée ecco yscosdeal tpeptea ie cbippe ibaneed By F. B. ‘ord. 
The Spring of the Year... fore dens: nscout soteoleestis bstyesstoncohes 'y Paul Cobden. 
Til’s Composition ......... cscsseee vecsceees eee innawnossia stages dabbibbbeasieeatt ..By Josephine Pollard. 
EON KE a suitoces Nnccteodtesdiipsccseser sesogus: ovonash ehdpsgprobecbe¥ocesunnse cdanehete y A. Jellinek. 
Tie Cplebe PUMAG os cnvysic vevereedese dl! ssbednscnevayisesgssdinge Biers sotbes subeie By pee An E. Wilson. 


good many schools Began the use of The Scholar’s Magazine with the J: wy! number, 


can be for only a single month, if 


prices any school can afford to take it. 





The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTZES, Publisher, 


esired, in 


order to afford a trial. 
Subscription price: One copy, ane year, twenty-five cents; five or more copies, in « 
package to one ress, one cent each per month, or twelve cents each per year. At stich 


uarterly, and is intended to be a brief help to 
the study of the International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson etudy which the scholar meets 
undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is prepared m 
skilled worker at lesson helps. The lesson treatment in The Scholar's Magazine and 
Scholar’s Legson Guide is the same. Subscription price: Five or more copies, in a ckage 
to one address, one cent each per quarter; four cents each per year. 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 















a A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


OHAW, APPL Ww, APPLIN $ co. 


puasit s 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOS TOY 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE’ 


pend este Pulpita, chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER ©, SWAN, 144 & 240 8, “2d Bt, Phila,, Pa. 
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FLAGS AND BANNERS 

For 8u -schools and all other uses, 


Noctetios, Gul 
siScCO B 


“LODGE & PAR 
FU PRNITURE 
MANN BOR & CO. sth & Cher 
Send for illustrated 


fe SERDOLS. 
amc la. Send for iustzated price 1 











MAGIC LANTERNS and SLIDES 
MARBACH & 00.. 809 ted Sasalenee fogs 
PANELED 2¢,0ett churches. stores 
METAL Give Give megeures for acti roular. 
CEILINGS | 18 Rose Street, New York. 











CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATRD BU. 
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Ready May 1, 1890. 





FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 


SCHOOLS ever published in a single volume. 





76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





WINNOWED SONGS 


One of the largest and most useful collections of NEW and SELECTED songs for SUNDAY. 
‘| 224 pages. 36 cents per copy, in any quantity; single copies for examination, by mall, on receipt of price 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
' 74 West Feary Beet, Cincinnati. 





= New Music Books 7 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND CO 


iN ($1). 
Nineteen Wypertet Gusts Se Gedard, Bolten, 
Hofmana, 8, and other composers. 
YOUNG PLAYERS’ Siof the 
est aes for vn Hite ne Heartily 
commended to - —{ as the first book of 
pieces (or recreations) : 


19 of tive best operas 

eS eae 

bent ne tab lovenn Of tavantte apavase 
for 

CHOICE sA ) SOLOS, Mexz0 

on 5 or S Eaten be ddenes 


pe A Faaldt iets 
DAECE muUsI io oon! 


as a book can be, and is auite fail of 
now Sanne ena, 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Drreow & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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GaTH RED Tn ae me. 2. 
T or Y-8CHOOL INe 
sample copy, 2 cena WHITNEY 00, Toledo, 0. 








CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Wow Msecdy: 


GEMS AND - iEWELS. 
eathses 


Ag —-~y , new 
"prio Saami 
ing. , 35 cents ; . 
Asam y sent for 25 cents, 
Poeston call asentinn ot peer caperintendent 
or music leader to this new 
FILLMORE BROS., =. Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








ngs + ag P. mee 
100. 


Best hymns and tunes for charch worship 


TEMPLE SONGS, sess, St 


YVar™Man, ana ror at the Ocean 


Ra oe ae 
WALL PAPER Sz 
coe et 





J.J. HOOD, w 

















HAPPY GREETINGS, 
















Has music for the year round. Sample copy, Seente 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 





CHULDREN Sehr New, | & 
XV. The ITL. Chil- 
Erroll Share cone ise Cong eee! BARGAINS= 
hea | BARGAINS WALL PAPER 
bade ko OGDEN $ 00. 9 = = reeal | 
Our New Sumpa 





THE KEYSTONE COMPANY, | 
pe ae prtgaces af 





andé 
ct. Debentures. —— nd 
selusonsen Rastern Office,1228 Chestnut 8t.,Phila.,Pa. 











The Sunday School Times intends 





wo admit only advertisements 


and on the chotee of m 90 
Citys. The 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, re HEMET WHALE 000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance i" 

all other cimims.,....... ................. 7338,05%.1§ 
Surplus over all Liabilities,...... 409,616.79 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1890. 


$2,642,669.97. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Mon Alexander Bi 
John T. — Charles P Peron” 
Israel Morris, Joseph. K. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Mntchinsee, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
* Charles 5. Whelen. 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
5, GENT. 


COUPONS PAYABLE 

QUARTERLY. 
PT rai and Rents Central busi- * 
ness —_ — in Large Cities, 
dividing the holders. 
Larger sides ill t will be p anf Steer 1508. Send 


particul 
V3 GEORGE LEONARD, Gen’! Agent, 
Washington Strect, Bo Mass. 











CALIFORNIA! 


at Lo oe me. ent inducements ever offered 
this: You can get a tract of 
ee. ond cave it cultivated in raisin or other 
fruits a - aw Se ig! A pay iy condition, for less 
in ee d you in one yeat when in 

Fgh eae pay in small installmenjs. 
move to California, or net, as 

write for my book entitled * 

is ue e opportunity of a lifetime. 


JOHN | JOHN BROWN, Madera, California. — 
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Securities. 
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WARREN LOAN ~ natal 


Fai 
great experienca {5 iSaning mon Sie 
Years. "For details and references, wri Time, 


* ——— CS SS ana 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
25, Saapi go ENE om 
PSPPICICAL BOERS ANT STUER WLERETRLENTS 


atau ANAC. 2A8 NARS y 


OVER 850, 000 acres of Choice ] Farm Lads. 





pana nee “phe own. Bestall-the-year cl Lg 
the world. Soll adapted to all kindsof farmi nlm 
of water. Low and un ‘enw. y libee) tore 
&hemwone Com. C. &N.W, R’y, Chicago, go. il 
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